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U of  T to  review  admissions,  recruiting  procedures 


Concern  has  been  mounting  over  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  secondary 
school  students  picking  U of  T as  their 
first  choice  when  filling  out  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  an  Ontario  uni- 
versity. The  University  also  appears  to 
be  attracting  a smaller  percentage  of 
Ontario  scholars. 

To  review  U of  T’s  recruitment 
practices  and  admissions  procedures,  a 
14-member  working  group  has  been 
established  by  Governing  Council’s 
Subcommittee  on  Admissions  & 
Awards.  That  review  was  prompted  by 
a letter  Sept.  23  to  subcommittee 
chairman  Ernie  Clarke  from  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  chairman  Jean 
Smith.  In  that  letter,  Professor  Smith 
said  U of  T was  the  only  Ontario  uni- 
versity to  suffer  a decline  in  “first 
choice”  applicants. 

The  number  of  secondary  school 
students  listing  U of  T as  their  first 
choice  dropped  by  10.7  percent  from 


1981  to  1982,  said  Smith.  In  contrast, 
students  citing  Queen’s  University  as 
their  first  choice  increased  by  18.1  per- 
cent while  those  whose  first  choice  was 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in- 
creased by  11.4  percent.  Smith  added 
that  U of  T’s  provincial  percentage  of 
Ontario  scholars  appears  to  have 
declined  from  32.3  percent  in  1978  to 
29.5  percent  in  1981. 

With  June  as  the  target  date  for 
reporting  back  to  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  the  subcommit- 
tee’s working  group  has  "been  asked  to 
consider  the  following  questions: 

• Is  the  University  of  Toronto  as  effec- 
tive as  it  might  be  in  attracting  secon- 
dary school  applicants  of  the  highest 
quality? 

• How  is  the  University  perceived  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  province 
— both  by  prospective  applicants,  and 
by  the  principals,  guidance  counsellors 
and  grade  13  teachers  who  influence  a 


student’s  university  decision? 

• Are  the  alumni  and  current  student 
body  adequately  utilized  in  the  recruit- 
ment process? 

• How  does  the  quality  and  timeliness 
of  our  admissions  material  compare 
with  other  Ontario  universities? 

• Is  our  admissions  office  accessible 
and  responsive  to  applicants? 

• Is  there  a variation  in  the  quality  of 
the  applicant  pool  from  faculty  to 
faculty? 

• Is  there  a variation  in  the  quality  of 
recruiting  patterns  from  faculty  to 
faculty  and  college  to  college? 

• How  can  the  colleges  be  involved  in 
recruitment  and  admissions 
procedures? 

• Yield  figures  (the  ratio  of  student 
acceptances  to  University  admits)  are 
a revealing  indicator  of  academic 
strength.  How  have  the  U of  T’s  yield 
figures  (faculty  by  faculty)  varied  in 
recent  years,  and  how  do  they  com- 


Leave  of  absence  for  administrative  staff 
one  of  UTSA’s  83-84  benefit  proposals 


University  staff  members  should  be 
able  to  take  up  to  a year’s  leave  of 
absence  every  five  years,  with  no  cost 
to  the  institution,  the  U of  T Staff 
Association  (UTSA)  has  said  in  the 
1983-84  salary  and  benefit  proposals  it 
submitted  last  month  to  the  adminis- 
tration. To  provide  for  salary  and 
benefit  coverage  during  such  a leave, 
an  appropriate  portion  of  the  staff 
member’s  annual  salary  would  have 
been  deducted  on  a monthly  basis  dur- 
ing the  preceding  four  years.  The 
department  concerned  could  then  use 
the  money  normally  available  for  that 
staff  member’s  salary  to  hire  a tem- 
porary replacement.  (A  similar  scheme 
is  available  to  Toronto  secondary 
school  teachers.) 

The  leave  proposal  is  one  of  several 
no-  or  low-cost  items  being  put  for- 
ward by  UTSA  in  recognition  of  the 
government’s  intention  to  limit  pay 
and  benefits  increases  to  five  percent. 

In  addition  to  requesting  the  basic 
five  percent  increase  in  compensation, 
UTSA  has  asked  the  administration  to 
make  upward  adjustments  in  the 
salary  ranges  of  long-service 
employees  who  are  ineligible  for  merit 
pay  increases  because  they  have 
reached  the  top  of  their  categories. 
With  the  economic  increase  being  held 
considerably  below  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  the  only  way  to 
help  these  employees  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living  is  to  permit  them  max- 
imum eligibility  for  merit  pay. 

Another  limit  UTSA  would  like  to 
see  removed  is  the  one  on  salary  in- 
creases given  to  administrative  staff 
who  are  promoted.  Under  the  current 
policy  limiting  promotional  increases, 
a staff  member  who  is  promoted  might 
not  be  eligible  for  as  large  a salary  as 


someone  with  equivalent  qualifications 
hired  from  outside. 

Faculty  enjoy  certain  leave  benefits 
that  UTSA  would  like  to  see  extended 
to  staff.  These  include  paid  leave  to 
run  for  political  office,  unpaid  leave  to 
hold  political  office,  and  the  option  of  a 
part-time  appointment  to  facilitate 
child-raising.  Such  provisions,  UTSA 
says,  are  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
staff  than  of  faculty,  who  already  have 
greater  flexibility  in  their  schedules. 

Additional  proposals  related  to  time 
off  include  paid  leave  (comparable  to 
maternity  leave)  for  a parent  adopting 
a child,  improvements  in  central  fund- 
ing provisions  for  maternity  leave 
replacements,  and  a policy  permitting 
a compressed  work  week  by  which 
staff  (where  conditions  permit)  could 
fulfill  72.5  requisite  working  hours  in 
nine  rather  than  in  10  working  days. 

In  the  face  of  full-time  staff  positions 
being  eliminated  and  replaced  by 
casual  staff  — who  are  paid  much  less 
and  are  not  eligible  for  benefits  — 
UTSA  is  asking  that  a joint  task  force 
be  established  with  the  administration 
to  develop  a policy  on  the  matter.  Two 
other  proposed  task  forces  would 
respectively  develop  a policy  to 
regulate  working  conditions  for 
operators  of  video  display  terminals, 
and  revise  the  policy  on  release  of  staff 
for  fiscal  reasons,  with  a view  to 
strengthening  the  importance  of 
seniority  to  job  security.  UTSA  would 
also  like  to  see  a special  committee  set 
up  to  prevent  terminations  for  fiscal 
reasons  by  scrutinizing  the  filling  of 
any  vacant  position,  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  1983-84  fiscal  year. 

Other  UTSA  propsals  include: 

• having  the  University  provide  insur- 
ance against  any  liability  (including 


legal  costs)  arising  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act  1979  for 
staff  members  in  their  capacities  as 
supervisors  and  workers 
• requiring,  as  a condition  of  employ- 
ment, that  all  staff  members  either  be 
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pare  to  other  Ontario  universities? 

• Can  the  recruitment  of  students  of 
the  highest  quality  be  enhanced?  If  so, 
in  what  way? 

The  working  group  — which  includes 
representatives  from  two  Toronto 
secondary  schools  — is  chaired  by 
physics  professor  Jim  Daniels,  a 
former  faculty  association  president. 
Staff  director  is  Dan  Lang,  assistant 
vice-president  (research  and  planning). 

“To  have  those  two  — a prototype  ' 
administrator  and  a bull  elephant  from 
UTFA  — working  in  harness  shows 
that  a serious  attempt  is  being  made  to 
seek  consensus,”  says  Prof.  Smith. 

Meanwhile,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  has  appointed  task  forces  to 
look  into  the  quality  of  the  under- 
graduate experience  at  U of  T and  into 
recruitment  outside  the  city,  province 
and  country.  The  relationship  between 
faculty  resources  and  its  academic  pro- 
grams is  also  being  studied  ( Bulletin , 
Dec.  20). 

“The  single  most  important  in- 
fluence on  whether  or  not  students 
choose  U of  T is  what  they  have  heard 
from  their  contemporaries  who  are 
here,”  says  Alan  Hill,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  admissions  (secondary  school 
liaison).  He  says  many  of  the  questions 
Prof.  Smith  is  asking  are  legitimate 
and  the  outcome  could  be  beneficial. 
Among  the  changes  Hill  would  like  to 
see  are  secondary-school  liaison  com- 
mittees in  all  major  arts  and  science 
departments  and  a more  ambitious 
recruiting  budget.  He  says  Western 
has  a travel  budget  of  $35,000  for 
visiting  secondary  schools  while 
U of  T’s  is  no  more  than  $14,000  for 
all  three  campuses. 


UTFA  proposals  aim  to 
keep  intact  5%  increase 


Professional  librarians. on  research 
leave  should  receive  80  percent  of  full 
salary,  says  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  in  its  1983-84 
salary  and  benefit  proposals.  The 
librarians  currently  receive  75  per- 
cent, while  faculty  members  were 
awarded  80  percent  during  last  year’s 
negotiations. 

Assuming  the  basic  five  percent 
economic  increase  permissible  under 
government  pay-restraint  legislation, 
UTFA  has  put  forward  various  benefit 
proposals  covering: 

• provision  by  the  University  of  insur- 
ance against  any  financial  liability  aris- 
ing under  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  for  faculty  members  and 
librarians  in  their  capacity  as 
supervisors 

• permission  for  faculty  members’  and 
librarians’  spouses  and  dependents 
(over  the  age  of  18)  to  buy  athletic 
facility  memberships  at  the  actual  cost 
assigned  to  the  Department  of 


Athletics  & Recreation  under  the  joint 
membership  plan 

• an  increase  in  the  limit  on  earnings 
insurable  under  the  long-term  disabil- 
ity plan  from  $50,000  to  $70,000 

• rechannelling  of  any  surplus  in  the 
indexing  allowance  for  disability  pen- 
sion recipients  toward  the  cost  of 
other  benefits 

• investment  of  some  pension  fund 
money  in  members’  mortgages  at  a 
rate  of  interest  to  be  determined  in 
relation  to  the  prime  lending  rate 

• maintenance  of  the  current  dental 
plan,  based  on  the  most  recent  Ontario 
Dental  Association  fee  guide 

UTFA  is  waiting  for  word  from  its 
lawyer  on  which,  if  any,  of  its  benefits 
proposals  might  detract  from  the  basic 
five  percent  salary  increase  which  the 
association  is  anxious  to  maintain  in- 
tact, says  executive  assistant  Vicky 
Grabb. 
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Credibility  won’t  be  a 
problem,  OCUFA  says  of  its 
tenure  study 

Plans  for  a study  of  tenure  by  a 
management  consulting  firm  have 
been  dropped  by  the  Council  of  Ont- 
ario Universities  (COU)  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  some  university 
senates  and  the  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tions (OCUFA).  The  council  decided 
at  a meeting  Dec.  17  that  while  an 
external  study  might  show  insuffi- 
cient appreciation  of  the  historic  role 
and  purpose  of  tenure,  an  internal 
investigation  conducted  by  the 
academic  community  might  lack 
credibility  with  the  public,  for  whom 
it  was  intended. 

OCUFA,  meanwhile,  is  about  to 
appoint  a committee  under  chairman 
John  Snyder,  a professor  of 
philosophy  at  King’s  College  in  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  to  study  and  report  on  the 
' nature  and  conditions  of  academic 
employment.  “Our  feeling  is  that 
people  don’t  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  an  academic,”  says 
Patrick  Wesley,  executive  director 
of  OCUFA.  “Maybe  if  we  ran  a few 
TV  dramas  like  ‘Professor  Ben 
Casey’  it  would  help.” 

The  conclusions  will  go  to  politi- 
cians, says  Wesley,  but  only  after 
they  have  been  studied  and  sifted  by 
member  associations.  The  issue  of 
credibility  will  not  arise,  he  says, 
because  “we’re  first  of  all  trying  to 
think  through  a set  of  problems  and 
define  our  position  for  ourselves”. 


UTFA  wants 
CLTA  policy  changed 

The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  has  asked  its 
lawyer  for  an  opinion  on  the  legal 
status  of  contracts  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  limited-term  appointees. 

It  has  also  resolved  to  propose  revi- 
sions as  soon  as  possible  to  the  offi- 
cial Policy  and  Procedures  on 
Academic  Appointments,  under  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement,  now 
frozen  by  wage  restraints,  abolish- 
ing the  category  of  contractually  - 


limited-term  appointment  (CLTA)  as 
it  now  stands.  Instead,  UTFA  wants 
term  appointments  only  when  there 
is  a genuine,  established  short-term 
need.  Existing  CLTA  positions  that 
have  not  proved  to  be  temporary 
should  be  converted  to  tenure- 
stream  positions  on  the  expiry  of  the 
contracts  of  the  present  incumbents, 
says  UTFA.  Present  holders  of 
CLTA  positions  who  think  that  the 
conditions  of  their  appointment  are 
unfair  will  be  encouraged  to  apply  to 
the  association’s  grievance 
committee. 

UTFA’s  action  comes  as  a result  of 
the  report  of  its  academic  appoint- 
ments committee,  which  was  de- 
bated at  two  meetings  of  council.  A 
standing  committee  chaired  by  Cecil 
Yip  has  been  set  up  to  monitor  and 
advise  the  association  on  policy  af- 
fecting appointments,  maintain  and 
monitor  lists  of  all  academic  appoint- 
ments and  consider  the  proportion  of 
the  full-time  academie  salaries 
budget  devoted  to  non-tenured 
appointments. 

Committee  will  re-examine 
entrance  testing 

A committee  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education’s 
changes  in  high  school  requirements 
on  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
plans  for  entrance  testing  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  faculty’s  general  com- 
mittee meeting  Jan.  3.  The  group, 
chaired  by  Professor  Paul  Ruther- 
ford of  history,  includes  Acting 
Principal  Richard  Van  Fossen  of 
Erindale  College,  Principal  William 
Dunphy  of  St.  Michael’s  College, 
Professor  R.E.  Azuma  of  physics 
and  student  member  Scott  Blythe.  It 
has  been  asked  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting,  Feb.  7. 

At  last  month’s  meeting  Dean 
Robin  Armstrong  told  the  commit- 
tee he  needed  time  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  the  newly  announced 
changes  by  the  ministry.  But  he  said 
last  week  that  despite  a visit  to 
ministry  officials  and  a conference 
with  about  30  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty it  was  not  yet  clear  what  should 
be  done  about  entrance  testing. 


UTSA  proposals 
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members  of  UTSA  or  donate  an 
amount  equivalent  to  UTSA’s  fees  to  a 
charity  of  their  choice 

• increasing  the  UTSA  president’s 
release  time  from  25  percent  to  50  per- 
cent, in  line  with  that  granted  to  the 
faculty  association  president  since  at 
least  1977,  as  well  as  allowing  25  per- 
cent release  time  for  the  grievance 
committee  chairman 

• applying  the  tuition  waiver  (pro- 
rated) to  all  part-time  staff  working 
25  percent  or  more 


English  conversation 
classes 

English  conversation  classes  for 
foreign  students  begin  a new  10- week 
term  at  the  International  Student 
Centre  Jan.  10.  Register  at  ISC,  33  St. 
George  St.,  Monday  and  Thursday, 

10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  or  by  appointment. 
For  more  information,  telephone  the 
coordinator,  Ann  Fuller,  at  978-2038. 


Commenting  on  the  proposals, 
UTSA  president  Michael  Jackel  says 
he  knows  money  is  still  the  member- 
ship’s number  one  concern  so  it  is 
distressing  to  have  that  bargaining 
area  effectively  taken  away.  He  is  not 
even  optimistic  that  UTSA  can  do 
much  about  layoffs. 

“No  union  can  offer  those 
assurances  any  more,”  he  says,  “but 
we’re  trying  to  ensure  that  layoffs  at 
U of  T are  more  equitable,  if  not  more 
palatable.” 

The  association’s  degree  of  success 
would  be  enhanced  considerably,  he 
says,  if  it  represented  all  staff,  instead 
of  just  half.  Membership  has  increased 
by  about  300  this  year  to  1,600. 

Members  of  UTSA  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  proposals  at 
various  lunch-time  meetings.  One  will 
be  held  Feb.  1 at  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  another  Feb.  3 at  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  Both  will 
run  from  noon  to  2 p.m.  Two  more 
meetings  are  tentatively  planned  for 
the  following  week  at  Scarborough 
and  Erindale. 
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Symposium  on 
alternative  funding 
will  be  held  next  week 


Alumni  should  not  be  treated  like  an 
old  cow  that  ought  to  be  milked,  says 
Harvey  Dyck,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  (UTF A).  His  is 
one  of  six  campus  groups  sponsoring  a 
day-long  symposium  on  alternative 
funding  Jan.  18. 

“We  shouldn’t  just  be  going  to  the 
alumni  for  money,”  says  Professor 
Dyck.  “We  need  their  expertise  and  in- 
sights, too.  But  none  of  that  will  be 
forthcoming  unless  they  feel  involved. 
That  bonding  occurs  during  the  years 
they’re  here  as  students  — and  there 
may  well  have  been  deficiencies  in 
their  undergraduate  experience.  This 
symposium  shows  we’re  determined  to 
take  stock  of  our  potential  and 
priorities.” 

Sponsoring  the  symposium  along 
with  UTFA  are  the  U of  T Staff  Asso- 
ciation (UTSA),  the  U of  T Alumni 
Association  (UTAA),  the  Association 
for  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
(APUS),  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council  (SAC),  and  the  University’s 
Division  of  Institutional  Relations. 

The  symposium  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University  community 
and  will  take  place  in  the  Hart  House 
Debates  Room.  The  first  of  four  ses- 
sions will  feature  Alan  Arlett,  director 
of  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Philan- 
thropy, outlining  approaches  to  fund 
raising  — the  concepts  to  be  thought 
through  and  the  structures  required. 
Chairing  that  session  will  be  Donald 
Ivey,  vice-president  — institutional 
relations. 


The  second  session  will  focus  on  the 
U of  T fund  raising  experience,  in- 
cluding present  practice  and  case 
studies.  Speakers  will  be:  Lee 
MacLaren,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Private  Funding;  Richard  Alway, 
warden  of  Hart  House;  John  Leyerle, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  and  someone  representing 
one  of  the  colleges.  Chairman  of  the 
session  will  be  UTSA  president 
Michael  Jackel. 

Fund  raising  strategies  and  experi- 
ences at  other  institutions  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  third  session,  which  will 
feature  Toronto  consultant  Stephen 
Thomas,  along  with  development  of- 
ficers from  an  American  university 
and  a Canadian  one,  probably  McGill. 

The  day  will  conclude  with  a round- 
table discussion  of  how  the  future  of 
fund  raising  at  U of  T should  be 
plotted.  Key  participants  will  include 
SAC  president  Tim  Van  Wart, 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  chair- 
man Jean  Smith,  and  business  affairs 
vice-president  Alex  Pathy.  Others 
have  been  invited  to  play  an  active  role 
but  have  not  yet  indicated  their 
intentions. 

The  alternative  funding  symposium 
is  the  second  of  three  programs  in  a 
series  titled  The  University  in  Crisis. 
A one-day  workshop  on  lobbying  was 
held  in  November  and  a two-day  con- 
ference on  policy  and  planning 
perspectives  for  U of  T is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  late  May. 


U of  T gets  $700,000 
from  winter  works  program 


On  the  heels  of  a provincial  job- 
creation  program  that  began  in  the 
summer  and  ended  in  December  has 
come  the  announcement  of  a winter 
works  program  for  labour-intensive 
projects  in  universities  and  colleges. 

U of  T,  which  had  $922,000  worth  of 
work  done  this  summer  that  there 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  money 
for,  will  get  $743,000  for  projects  to  be 
completed  by  March  31.  About 
$633,000  will  be  spent  on  the  St. 
George  campus,  $64,000  at  Erindale 
and  $46,000  at  Scarborough  College. 

Because  the  purpose  of  the  grant, 
which  comes  under  the  Board  of  Indus- 
trial Leadership  and  Development 
(BILD)  program,  is  to  create  jobs,  the 
work  will  be  contracted  out.  Already 
completed  is  asbestos  removal  at  the 
Benson  pool  in  the  athletic  centre,  a 
$65,000  project  begun  last  month.  The 
resl  of  the  money  will  be  spent  on  in- 
terior painting  (about  $100,000), 
replacement  of  weeping  tiles  in  one 
section  of  University  College 
($45,000),  refurbishing  of  the  animal, 
facility  at  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  ($40,000),  installation  of 
eyewash  equipment  ($22,000)  and 
miscellaneous  equipment  cleaning, 
renovations  and  repairs. 

Last  summer’s  projects,  mostly  com- 
pleted, included  the  installation  of  fire 
safety  equipment  in  the  FitzGerald 
Building,  exterior  painting,  masonry 
repairs,  lecture  theatre  upgrading  and 
replacement  of  fluorescent  tubes  in 
light  fixtures  with  phantom  tubes  that 


allow  lighting  of  half  the  normal 
intensity. 

Under  the  latest  BILD  plan  Ontario 
universities,  colleges  and  school 
boards  will  receive  $23.5  million,  with 
$10.9  million  going  to  the  universities. 
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Bill  introduced  to  limit  university  deficits 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Opinion  is  divided  over  legislation 
designed  to  prevent  Ontario  univer- 
sities from  incurring  unmanageable 
deficits.  The  legislation  — introduced 
in  the  legislature  Dec.  21  by  Minister 
of  Colleges  & Universities  Bette 
Stephenson  — will  prohibit  univer- 
sities from  incurring  cumulative 
deficits  in  their  operating  fund  ac- 
counts in  excess  of  two  percent  of 
their  operating  revenue  for  the  year. 

“The  fact  that  this  bill  was  slipped  in 
late  in  the  session  suggests  that  it  was 
brought  in  with  a guilty  conscience,” 
says  Harvey  Dyck,  president  of  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  (UTFA). 
He  sees  the  move  as  a serious  threat  to 
university  autonomy. 

“Implicit  in  this  legislation  is  a very 
sharp  criticism  of  university  admin- 
istrations and  governing  bodies,”  he 
says.  “Yet,  despite  years  of  severe 
underfunding  by  that  government  — 
now  ranked  last  among  the  provinces 
in  its  support  of  universities  — we 
have  been  managing  our  money 
without  any  major  problems.  Univer- 
sities ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  make 
their  own  decisions  on  deficit  spen- 
ding, as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and 


The  second  meeting  on  the  budget 
guidelines  between  the  administration 
and  representatives  of  five  campus 
constituencies  made  it  evident  that 
there  is  anything  but  a consensus  at 
U of  T on  approaches  to  budget  plan- 
ning for  the  coming  year,  says  Harvey 
Dyck,  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association. 

What  is  more,  says  Dyck,  there  is  a 
strong  resistance  among  campus  con- 
stituencies to  the  measure  of  cost- 
cutting by  cutting  positions.  The 
Dec.  22  meeting  with  the  President 


OCUFA  teaching 
awards 

It’s  time  again  for  the  annual  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA)  teaching 
awards.  OCUFA  wants  you  to  tell 
them  who  out  there  is  a good  teacher. 
The  award  program  was  designed  by 
OCUFA  to  provide  more  extensive 
recognition  to  outstanding  teachers  in 
Ontario  universities. 

Nominations  are  invited  from  indivi- 
duals or  groups.  No  standard  form  of 
submission  is  required,  although  a 
guideline  to  assist  in  organizing  a 
nomination  submission  should  be  con- 
sulted by  nominators.  It  is  available  on 
request  from  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  office  or  the  provincial  of- 
fice of  OCUFA.  Sponsors  should  pro- 
vide sufficient  evidence,  from  as  many 
sources  as  possible,  to  make  it  clear 
that  outstanding  work  deserving  of 
recognition  has  been  done. 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  nominations 
is  March  1, 1983.  Letters  of  nomina- 
tion with  supporting  documentation 
may  be  sent  to  the  OCUFA  Committee 
on  Teaching  Awards,  40  Sussex  Ave., 
Toronto,  M5S  1J7.  The  name,  address 
and  telephone  number  of  a person 
designated  by  the  nominators  to 
supply  further  information  should  also 
be  included.  Inquiries:  979-2117. 


have  done  responsibly.” 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(research  and  planning),  disagrees 
with  Prof.  Dyck’s  views  on  the 
legislation. 

“This  is  less  restrictive  than  our  own 
policy  on  cumulative  deficits  and  than 
our  recomendations  to  OCUA.” 

Last  spring,  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  (OCUA)  asked 
U of  T,  among  other  universities,  to 
submit  comments  and  suggestions  on 
possible  draft  legislation  regarding  un- 
manageable deficits.  In  a brief 
transmitted  to  OCUA  in  May,  U of  T 
suggested  that  any  Ontario  university 
incurring  a deficit  exceeding  1.5  per- 
cent of  its  operating  income  be  subject 
to  government  intervention. 

Burt  Matthews,  chairman  of  OCUA, 
said  the  U of  T submission  was  fairly 
typical  of  suggestions  made  by  other 
universities.  Advice  from  OCUA  to  the 
ministry  formed  the  basis  for  the 
recently  introduced  legislation,  which 
could  receive  final  reading  and  be 
enacted  by  the  end  of  June. 

Business  Affairs  Vice-President 
Alex  Pathy  considers  it  unlikely  that 
Governing  Council  would  ever  allow 
the  University  to  exceed  the  limits  of 


and  vice-presidents  dismayed  him,  he 
says,  because  it  was  clear  that  “the  ad- 
ministration does  not  see  lobbying  as 
its  responsibility  or  as  having  any 
potential  at  all”. 

Michael  Shumacher,  liaison  officer  of 
the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students,  says  he 
doesn’t  think  nearly  enough  lobbying 
is  being  carried  on,  but  the  meeting 
did  show  him  how  budget  guidelines 
can  be  used  as  a political  document  to 
lobby  provincial  politicians.  “You  men- 
tion what  you  expect  to  get  and  state 
the  grave  consequences  or  base  your 
projections  on  what  you  think  you 
should  get.” 

Shumacher  says  the  meeting  not 
only  gave  him  an  understanding  of 
what  the  administration  is  faced  with 
when  preparing  a budget  but  it  also 
allowed  the  constituency  represen- 
tatives to  state  their  reservations, 
“particularly  about  the  secretive  pro- 
cesses that  sometimes  go  on  here”. 

Michael  Jackel,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Staff  Association, 
says  he  does  not  accept  the  budget 
projections,  which  suggest  that  140 
jobs  may  have  to  be  eliminated,  nor 
does  he  approve  of  the  way  they  an- 
ticipate a low  level  of  funding  from  the 
province.  He  did  learn  at  the  meeting 
that  even  if  funding  is  higher  than  an- 
ticipated the  extra  money  may  well  go 
to  physical  plant  rather  than  job 
retention. 

Jackel  says  on  the  whole  he  did  not 
find  the  meetings  useful.  “I  came 
away  feeling  that  not  a lot  was  accom- 
plished. I left  the  second  meeting  no 
wiser  than  when  I went  into  the  first 
one.” 

“The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was  to 
give  the  constituents  of  the  University 
an  opportunity  to  make  comments  and 
ask  questions  and  for  us  to  answer 
them  in  an  informal  atmosphere  where 
all  parties  could  be  candid,”  says  Alex 
Pathy,  vice-president  — business  af- 
fairs. “There’s  an  understanding  that 
the  problems  that  we  face  are  very 
severe,  but  there’s  no  clear  agreement 
on  the  means  to  deal  with  them.” 


the  legislation  so  government  in- 
tervention is  not  a major  threat  at 
U of  T.  However,  he  does  have 
another  concern. 

“This  legislation  contains  financial 
reporting  requirements  that  are  very 
broad  indeed  and  these  are  unrelated 
to  whether  or  not  a university  has  ex- 
ceeded the  two  percent  deficit  limit. 
We’re  a creature  of  the  government. 
Therefore  they  are  entitled  to  make 
sure  everything  is  in  order  but  we 
already  file  financial  reports  and  my 
concern  is  that  should  they  want  more 
frequent  and  detailed  reporting,  it 
would  add  quite  a burden  from  a staff 
point  of  view.” 

Once  the  administration  has  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  draft  bill  more 
closely,  it  will  be  considering  the 
possibility  of  suggesting  alterations. 
Meanwhile,  Pathy  sees  the  legislation 
as  an  avoidance  by  the  government  of 
coming  up  with  a response  to  the 
Fisher  report  on  the  future  role  of  On- 
tario universities. 

In  introducing  the  bill,  Stephenson 
said  that,  since  the  major  portion  of 
university  operating  funds  comes  from 
the  public  purse,  government  has  a 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  univer- 
sities are  adequately  accountable  and 
that  their  future  viability  is  not  jeopar- 
dized by  incurring  unmanageable 
deficits. 

“Increasing  numbers  of  institutions 
incurred  operating  deficits  for  the 
1981-82  fiscal  year  and  several  have 
cumulative  operating  deficits  for 
1981-82  in  excess  of  $1  million.  Such 
situations  could  lead  ultimately  to 
financial  insolvency.” 

Actually,  only  five  Ontario  univer- 
sities ran  up  deficits  greater  than  two 
percent  of  their  operating  budgets  as 


If  its  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of 
federal  payments  to  the  provinces  for 
post-secondaryeducation  are  to 
change  by  March  31,  the  day  the  pre- 
sent Established  Programs  Financing 
(EPF)  formula  runs  out,  the  federal 
government  will  have  to  draft,  present 
and  pass  legislation  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  which  begins  Jan.  17. 
But  so  far,  though  there  has  been  a 
flurry  of  private  consultation  between 
university  representatives  and  senior 
civil  servants  and  politicians,  nothing 
has  been  said  publicly  about  what  the 
government’s  plans  are  — though 
notice  was  given  a year  ago  that  they’d 
be  changing. 

“It’s  really  phenomenal  that  nothing 
has  moved,”  says  Robert  Patry, 
secretary  to  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities & Colleges  qf  Canada  (AUCC) 
committee  on  EPF.  Behind-the-scenes 
lobbying  by  AUCC  representatives  has 
resulted  in  meetings  with  Serge  Joyal, 
secretary  of  state,  Marc  Lalonde, 
minister  of  finance,  Jack  Austen, 
minister  of  state  for  social  develop- 
ment, and  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau,  but  the  association  has  had 
no  indication  of  the  form  the  proposed 
change  will  take. 

Federal  and  provincial  finance 
ministers  met  Dec.  17,  but  EPF  was 
not  on  the  agenda,  and  any  reference 
to  it  was  oblique. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  later 
this  month  and  the  budget  that 


of  April  1982  compared  to  six  the 
previous  year,  says  Will  Sayers,  direc- 
tor of  communications  for  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  (COU).  Those 
universities  were:  Trent,  10.1  percent; 
Laurentian,  9.4  percent;  York,  4.3  per- 
cent; Brock,  3.9  percent;  and  Ryerson, 
2.06  percent.  Those  with  deficits  ex- 
ceeding $1  million  were  York, 
$4,050,000;  Laurentian,  $1,819,000; 
Trent,  $1,367,000;  and  Ryerson, 
$1,065,000.  Last  year,  both  lists  also 
included  Carleton. 

Sayers  says  most  other  provinces 
have  some  sort  of  legislative  restric- 
tion on  deficits  in  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions, often  with  delinquent  in- 
stitutions not  receiving  grant  money 
until  deficits  are  eliminated.  In  On- 
tario, government  intervention  would 
take  the  form  of  either  an  investigator 
or  a supervisor  being  appointed  when 
a university  is  unable  to  reduce  an  un- 
manageable deficit. 

“While  I believe,”  says  Stephenson, 
“that  universities  should  strive  to 
avoid  incurring  deficits  of  any  size,  the 
two  percent  limit  will  allow  them  some 
flexibility  in  the  management  of  their 
financial  affairs.” 

Harvey  Dyck  says  he  hopes  all  parts 
of  the  University  will  close  ranks  and 
lobby  vigorously  against  the  bill.  With 
luck,  he  says,  it  could  die  on  the  order 
paper. 

Will  Sayers  says  that  while  COU  will 
be  coordinating  a response  to  the  bill, 
it  will  more  likely  be  aimed  at  fine- 
tuning  aspects  of  the  enforcement 
than  having  it  killed.  He  does  not 
share  Dyck’s  view  that  it  might  just 
die  on  the  order  paper. 

“It’s  been  too  long  coming.” 


Lalonde  is  expected  to  bring  down 
should  provide  some  indication  of  the 
government’s  plans  for  EPF,  says 
Patry.  He’s  betting  on  a split  between 
health  and  post-secondary  education 
grants  (at  present  handed  over  in  one 
lump  with  a suggested  proportion  of 
32.1  percent  for  education)  and  a short 
agreement  of  two  or  possibly  three 
years  perhaps  along  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a group  to  examine  the  whole 
question  of  the  financing  of  post- 
secondary education.  It’s  generally  ex- 
pected that  the  federal  six  and  five 
restraints  will  be  imposed  on  the  pro- 
vinces, with  increases  for  education  in 
1983-84  to  be  limited  to  six  percent  of 
the  proportion  determined  when  the 
split  with  health  is  made  and  to  five 
percent  for  1984-85. 

These  restraints  put  the  range  of 
funding  for  next  year  for  Ontario  uni- 
versities at  an  increase  of  between  five 
and  10  percent,  says  William  Sayers, 
director  of  communications  for  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities.  He 
believes  the  province  will  commit  itself 
on  operating  grants  for  1983-84  before 
federal  plans  fall  into  place.  “The  end 
of  March  would  be  impossibly  late  for 
the  announcement  of  provincial  fund- 
ing,” says  Sayers.  “Most  people  are 
expecting  it  in  February.”  Last  year’s 
announcement,  the  latest  yet,  came  on 
Feb.  18. 


Differences  remain  after 
Simcoe  Hall  meeting 


All’s  quiet  on  EPF  front 
though  deadline  nears 
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Research  News 


Health  & Welfare  Canada 
— MSc  and  PhD 
Fellowships 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
has  announced  a new  submis- 
sion date  of  February  15  for 
MSc  and  PhD  fellowship  ap- 
plications in  the  national 
health  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  This  is  an 
extension  of  three  months 
from  the  previously  pub- 
lished date  of  November  15. 
The  funding  timetable  of  ap- 
proved awards,  however,  will 
remain  the  same.  The  in- 
terim issue  of  the  1983-84 
training  awards  guide  has 
just  been  issued  and  is 
available,  as  are  application 
forms,  at  ORA. 

C.K.  Clarke  Psychiatric 
Research  Foundation 

The  foundation  was 
established  in  1980  for  the 
support  of  psychiatric 
research.  Funding  is  pro- 
vided to  support  research 
programs  which  include 
money  for  physical  plant, 
equipment  and  personnel. 
Funds  are  also  available  for 
personnel  development 
within  the  following  two 
categories: 

(a)  special  training  for  senior 
personnel  for  any  period  up 
to  one  year; 

(b)  career  development  as  in- 
vestigators for  junior  person- 
nel (preference  will  be  given 
to  those  applicants  intending 
to  embark  upon  a research 
career  and  who  have  specific 
training  in  mind). 

The  deadline  for  the  1983 
grants  competition  is 
March  1,  and  application 
forms  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  agency  direct- 
ly at: 

C.K.  Clarke  Psychiatric 
Research  Foundation, 

220  Yonge  St.,  Suite  206, 

Box  607, 

Toronto,  M5B  2H1. 
Telephone  (416)  591-9289. 

Connaught  Fund  — 
Research  Support  for  New 
Staff 

The  University’s  Connaught 
Fund  provides  funding  to 
assist  new  staff  members  in 
launching  viable  and  promis- 
ing research  programs.  The 
award  offers  support  for  all 
the  usual  purposes  of  grants- 
in-aid  of  research.  Applicants 
are  normally  limited  to  full- 
time junior  academic  staff 
members  who  are  in  their 
first  two  years  of  appoint- 
ment either 


(a)  on  a firm  two-year 
academic  contractual  ap- 
pointment or 

(b)  what  is  normally  a posi- 
tion open  to  the  granting  of 
tenure.  New  staff  members 
of  senior  rank  are  not 
eligible. 

Application  is  by  form  to 
the  Office  of  Research  Ad- 
ministration by  January  15. 
For  further  information,  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

Research  Board  — Pure  & 
Applied  Sciences 
Committee 

The  deadline  for  the  second 
and  final  small  grants  compe- 
tition in  pure  and  applied 
science  areas  during  the 
1982-83  fiscal  year  is 
January  81.  Because  of  the 
small  amount  of  funding 
which  is  available  — $30,000 
to  $35,000  — it  is  proposed 
that  the  funds  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  applications  which 
deal  with  unforeseen  needs 
such  as  sudden  emergencies 
which  could  not  be  antici- 
pated or  the  need  to  act  im- 
mediately on  exciting  new 
research  ideas.  It  is  unlikely 
that  individual  awards  will 
exceed  $5,000. 

Application  is  by  letter  to 
the  Office  of  Research  Ad- 
ministration. For  details 
about  format  of  the  letter, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
— University  Research 
Support  Fund  Program 
(Environment  Canada) 

The  purpose  of  this  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  program  is 
to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  registered 
graduate  students  for  carry- 
ing out  research  in  the  field 
of  wildlife.  The  proposed  pro- 
ject must  deal  with  any 
species  of  wildlife,  or  wildlife 
communities,  or  wildlife 
habitats;  projects  dealing 
with  fishery  resources  are 
excluded. 

The  applicant,  a university 
professor  at  a Canadian 
university,  should  be: 

(a)  the  principal  supervisor  of 
a student  registered  for  post- 
graduate work  and  assigned 
to  the  proposed  project; 

(b)  performing  research  in 
Canada;  and 

(c)  the  supervisor  of  a stu- 
dent with  Canadian 
citizenship. 

Financial  support  in  any  year 
will  not  exceed  $2,500.  Sup- 
port for  a second  year  is  not 


automatic  but  will  be  con- 
sidered, based  on 
achievements  during  the 
first  year  and  on  the  report 
submitted.  However,  a new 
application  must  be  sub- 
mitted if  second  year  support 
is  to  be  considered.  Further 
support  may  be  considered 
beyond  the  two-year  limit  for 
exceptional  projects.  Please  - 
note  that  overhead  should  be 
included  in  the  budget. 

The  deadline  date  for  sub- 
mission of  completed  applica- 
tions is  February  18.  For  fur- 
ther details,  please  contact 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

C.K.  Clarke  Psychiatric 
Research  Foundation  — 
research  and  personnel 
grants:  March  1. 

Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
(Environment  Canada)  — 
research  contracts: 

February  18. 

Crusade  Against  Leukemia 

— research  grants: 

February  15; 

summer  research  fellows: 
January  31. 

Environment,  Ontario 
Ministry  of  — air  resources 
grants:  January  31; 
pesticides  advisory  grants: 
February  28. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada, 
NHRDP  - MSc  and  PhD 
fellowships:  February  15. 

Health,  National  Institutes 
of  (US)  — new  research 
grants:  March  1. 

Imperial  Oil  — research 
grants:  January  15. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion International  — 
research  grants:  March  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  — sum- 
mer studentships: 

January  15. 

Labour  Canada  — research 
grants:  February  15. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund 

— operating  research  grants: 
February  1. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

— summer  studentships: 
February  1. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  — summer 
fellowships:  January  31. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

— research  studentships, 
research  fellowships, 
research  scholarships, 
research  associateships, 
clinical  research 
associateships:  February  1; 
Terry  Fox  clerkship  pro- 
gram: January  lb. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society 

— one-year  research  grants 


from  the  Ontario 
Respiratory  Disease  Founda- 
tion: January  15. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
studentships:  January  lb- 

Physicians’  Services  Incor- 
porated Foundation  — 
research  grants:  January  15. 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  January  13 

Dale  Barbara  Pitman, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Lifetime  Measurements  of 
the  D + , F+  and  Lambda  +c.” 
Prof.  J.D.  Prentice.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

I. 30  p.m. 

Stephen  Gerard  Coughlan, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Hume  on  Space  and  Time: 

A Defense.” 

Please  note:  this  oral,  listed 
in  the  Bulletin  Dec.  20,  has 
been  cancelled. 

Friday,  January  14 

Gary  Peter  Klaassen, 
Department  of  Physics,  “The 
Transition  of  Turbulence  in 
Stratified  Parallel  Flows.” 
Prof.  W.R.  Peltier.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

3 p.m. 

Monday,  January  17 

Nelson  Jay  Roland,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  “Schell- 
ing’s  Critique  of  Hegel’s 
Absolute  Idealism.”  Prof. 
G.A.  Nicholson.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  January  18 

Paul  Charles  Hedengren, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“On  Universals.”  Prof.  C.W. 
Webb.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  19 

Jane  Elizabeth  Brissenden, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “The  Protease 
Inhibitor  Alpha-2- 
Macroglobulin:  Aspects  of  Its 
Production  in  Humans.” 

Prof.  D.  Cox.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

James  D.  Twyman,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  “The 
Generation,  Crystallization, 
and  Differentiation  of  Car- 
bonatite  Magmas:  Evidence 
from  the  Argor  and  Cargill 
Complexes,  Ontario.”  Prof. 

J.  Gittins.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  20 

Lorna  Susan  Bloom,  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages & Literatures,  “Ger- 
man Secular  Autobiography: 
A Study  of  Vernacular  Texts 
ca.  1450-1650.”  Prof.  R.W. 
Leckie,  Jr.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Sugar  Association,  Inc. 
(USA)  — research  grants: 
January  lb. 

U of  T,  Connaught  Fund  — 
research  grants  to  new  staff: 
Januuary  15. 

U of  T,  Pure  & Applied 
Sciences  Committee  — small 
grants  competition: 

January  31. 


Friday,  January  21 

Acelino  Couto  Alfenas, 
Faculty  of  Forestry, 
“Virulence  and  Isoenzyme 
Patterns  of  Cryphonectria 
Cubensis  (Bruner)  Hodges, 
Causal  Agent  of  the  Eucalyp- 
tus Canker.”  Prof.  M. 
Hubbes.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Gilles  Samson,  Department 
of  Anthropology, 
“Prehistoire  du  Mushau 
Nipi,  Nouveau-Quebec: 

Etude  du  mode  d’adaptation 
a l’interieur  des  terres  Hemi- 
arctiques.”  Prof.  W.N.  Irv- 
ing. Room  111,  63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

John  Roblin  Abbot,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Educa- 
tional Policy  Formation  on 
the  Ontario  Primary 
Resource  Frontier:  The  Case 
of  the  District  of  Algoma, 
1903-1922.”  Prof.  A.  Pren- 
tice. Room  111,  63  St. 

George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Diane  Droste,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “The 
Transmission  of  the  Music  of 
the  Sarum  Rite  1250-1500.” 
Prof.  A.  Hughes.  Room  301, 
65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Christopher  Robert  Schenk, 
Department  of  Sociology, 
“Massey  Workers  and  Wage 
Controls:  A Case  Study  of 
Mobilization  and  Coercive 
Integration.”  Prof.  R. 
Roman.  Room  306, 140  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Donna  Dorothy  Walczak, 
Department  of  Pharma- 
cology, “Biochemical  Cor- 
relates of  Alcohol  Tolerance: 
Role  of  Cerebral  Protein 
Synthesis.”  Prof.  H.  Kalant. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Daniel  Stuart  Utrecht, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Esse  in  the  Summa  Contra 
Gentiles  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas.”  Prof.  A.A. 
Maurer.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  January  24 

Jarema  Peter  Kochan, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Identification 
and  Characterization  of 
Biologically  Active  Inter- 
mediates in  Bacteriophage 
Lambda  Prohead 
Assembly.”  Prof.  H. 
Murialdo.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Steven  A.  Mitchell,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “Photo- 
chemistry of  Matrix-Isolated 


U of  T,  Humanities  & 
Social  Sciences  Committee  — 
conference  travel  grants 
competition  (for  conferences 
April  1 to  July  31): 

January  15. 


Metal  Atoms:  An  Investiga- 
tion of  Silver  and  Copper 
Metal  Atom  Photoprocesses 
in  Inert  and  Reactive 
Matrices.”  Prof.  G.A.  Ozin. 
Room  201,  65  St.  George  St., 
11.15  a.m. 

Mikio  Kuwayama,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  “Sogo- 
Shosha  and  the  Economic 
Development  of  Pre-War 
Japan.”  Prof.  T.  Rawski. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Jang  Dahdur  Singh,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “The 
Role  of  the  School  in  a 
Developing  Country:  Percep- 
tions of  Secondary  School 
Principals  and  Political 
Leaders.”  Prof.  A.  Brown. 
Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

David  Mackenzie  Parry, 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama,  “A  Critical 
Edition  of  The  Castle  of 
Perseverance.’’  Prof.  J. 
Leyerle.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  St.,  3.15  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  25 

John  Howard  Gillait  Archbold, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Optimal  Foraging  and  Com- 
parative Predator-Prey 
Interactions  in  Two  Species 
of  Dileptus  (Protozoa: 
Ciliophora).”  Prof.  S. 

Berger.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Patricia  Margaret  Sauerbrei, 
Faculty  of  Music,  “The 
Keyboard  Concertos  of 
Georg  Christoph 
Wagenseil.”  Prof.  C.  Morey. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Vahan  Edward  Benglian, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Berkley’s  Analysis  of  the 
Linguistic  Sources  of 
Philosophical  Perplexity.” 
Prof.  R.A.  Imlay.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Lyanne  Clemens  Schlichter, 
Department  of  Botany, 
“Electrophysiology  of 
Maturing  Oocytes  from  the 
Frog,  Rana  Pipiens.”  Prof. 

J.  Dainty.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  26 

Aharon  Fradkin,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  “Survival  of 
Cochliobolus  Sativus  in  Soil 
as  Affected  by  the  Microbial 
Flora.”  Prof.  Z.A.  Patrick. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 


THE  KATHERINE  BAKER  MEMORIAL 
LECTURES 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  New  College 
and  the  Students’  Administrative  Council, 

University  of  Toronto 

The  Honourable  Donald  S.  Macdonald 

P.C.,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  Dip.Int.Law 

Canada: 

The  Potential  and  its  Realization 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Economic  Union  and  Development 
Prospects  for  Canada: 

Canada’s  Economic  Potential; 

The  Institutions  of  National  Government; 

The  Allocation  of  Fiscal  and  Economic  Powers 

Wednesday,  January  12th,  1983 
4:00  p.m. 

WETMORE  DINING  HALL,  NEW  COLLEGE 
21  Classic  Avenue,  Toronto 


LIFE  IS  TOO  SHORT 
TO  BE  SPENT  ALONE 


We  provide  personalized  introductions  and  informal  gatherings  for  unattached 
men  and  women  of  high  standards  who  are  searching  for  lasting  relationships. 

Add  richness  to  your  life.  Call  Sondra  Gold  (1 1 a.m.  - 7 p.m.) 
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Engineering  assignment  solves  doctor’s  problem 

Invention  saves  scoliosis  patients  months  in  bed 


by  Judith  Knelman 

One  weekend  about  two  and  a half 
years  ago,  Kevin  Bobechko,  a 
third-year  civil  engineering  student  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
asked  his  father  for  a bit  of  help  with 
his  homework  and  completely  changed 
one  of  the  most  commonly  accepted 
procedures  in  orthopaedic  surgery. 

Kevin  wanted  an  interesting  prob- 
lem to  work  on  for  a drafting  project. 
By  chance,  Dr.  Walter  Bobechko,  head 
of  orthopaedic  surgery  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  had  taken  home  the 
clamps  and  rods  used  for  the  Harring- 
ton procedure  to  correct  scoliosis  (cur- 
vature of  the  spine).  He  had  been  try- 
ing to  devise  some  different  method 
because  the  one  in  use,  although  usual- 
ly successful,  kept  the  patients  rigid  in 
body  casts  and  braces  for  nearly  a year 
after  the  operation.  “How  these  kids 
went  through  it  I don’t  know,”  says 
Bobechko.  “The  cure  was  sometimes 
worse  than  the  disease.” 

He  could  straighten  a spine,  he  ex- 
plained to  his  son,  with  the  aid  of  a 
stainless  steel  rod  and  a spreader,  then 
hook  the  rod  to  vertebrae  at  the  top 
and  bottom  to  keep  it  in  place  while 
bone  chips  grafted  from  the  hip  grew 
around  it,  creating  a fusion.  The  result 
is  something  like  a concrete  pole  with 
a steel  reinforcing  rod. 

But  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  top  hook 
from  slipping  off  because  the  spine  is 
curved  in  many  places  and  on  more  than 
one  level.  If  it  was  stressed,  either  the 
vertebra  would  break  or  the  line  would 
be  skewed.  Hence  the  long  period  of 
postoperative  immobilization. 

Kevin  found  the  problem  sufficiently 
interesting.  “Let  me  go  away  and 
think  about  it,”  he  told  his  father.  Two 
hours  later  he  returned  with  the 
answer  that  had  eluded  doctors  for  27 
years.  “Dad,  your  problem  is  that 
you’re  thinking  in  two  dimensions  and 
you  should  be  thinking  in  three,”  he 
said  patiently. 

“I  said,  ‘Tell  me  how  to  think  in 
three  dimensions,”’  the  surgeon 
recalls,  “and  he  went  away  to  work  it 
out.  Later  he  came  back  and  told  me 
my  problem  was  that  I was  trying  to 
put  a straight  rod  onto  a curved  spine, 


and  obviously  it 
wouldn’t  fit,  so 
either  I had  to 
use  a curved 
rod  or  add  a 
third  dimen- 
sion. Since  the 
rod  had  to  stay 
straight,  he 
suggested  put- 
ting a sliding 
barrel  in  the 
hook  that  holds 
it  to  allow  more 
play.  Then  we 
could  put  more 
hooks  at  the  up- 
per end  so  as  to 
spread  the 
load.” 

Bobechko 
realized  his  son 
was  right:  if 
two  or  three 
hooks  were  us- 
ed at  the  top, 
the  patient 
would  be  able  to 
walk  right  after 
the  operation 
without  the 
support  of  a 
cast  or  brace. 

And  if  the  hook  were  moveable,  there 
was  no  reason  two  or  three  of  them 
couldn’t  be  used  on  the  various  levels 
of  the  vertebrae. 

Within  a couple  of  months  he  was 
using  hooks  made  up  by  the  machine 
shop  of  the  hospital’s  medical  engin- 
eering department.  They  worked 
perfectly.  “One  goes  up  and  one  goes 
down,  and  they  self-adjust  as  I 
straighten  the  spine,  finding  their  own 
proper  levels,”  says  Bobechko.  He  has 
now  used  them  in  more  than  300 
operations  and  instructed  other 
surgeons  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  their  use.  The  Bobechko 
hooks,  as  they’re  commonly  called  — 
though  their  proper  name  is  three- 
dimensional  self-adjusting  spinal 
clamps  — are  becoming  the  standard 
in  curvature  correction  surgery  in 
North  America.  “It  will  be  world- 
wide,” says  Bobechko.  “The  patient  is 


Engineering  student  Kevin  Bobechko  and  his  father  Dr.  Walter  Bobechko  with  their  three-dimensional  spinal  clamps. 


back  to  school  10  days  after  the  opera- 
tion instead  of  having  to  spend  four  to 
six  weeks  in  hospital  and  be  readmit- 
ted several  times  for  body  cast 
changes.  The  saving  in  hospital  bills  is 
staggering.” 

For  their  contribution,  the  father 
and  son  team  received  the  1982  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Medical  Services  award  for  medical 
achievement.  And  Kevin  has  been  in- 
vited to  be  a guest  lecturer  in  March  at 
a medical  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

A measure  of  the  impact  of  the  in- 
vention is  the  interest  shown  by  pro- 
ducers of  an  American  television  pro- 
gram, That’s  Incredible,  who  found  it 
incredible  that  a teenager  could  get  up 
and  walk  after  a four-hour  operation 
on  the  spine.  That’s  not  a parlour 
trick,  Bobechko  says  — patients  are 
encouraged  to  walk  the  same  day  as 
the  operation  because  that  way  they 


The  Bobechko  hook 


3-DIMENSIONAL 

SELF-ADJUSTING 


The  hook  that  Kevin  Bobechko  modified  originally  could  move  in 
only  two  directions  on  the  rod  that  it  was  holding  alongside  the 
straightened  spine  — from  front  to  back  or  from  side  to  side.  Kevin 
added  a third  dimension  in  the  form  of  a sliding  barrel  so  that  the 


hook  could  also  move  up  and  down.  The  extra  mobility  allows  a 
surgeon  to  put  two  hooks  in  to  hold  the  rod  at  the  top  of  the  spine 
where  only  one  would  stay  on  before. 


avoid  such  complications  as  blood 
clots,  infections  and  bladder  problems. 
The  operation  is  scheduled  to  be  shown 
on  TV  some  time  in  April. 

An  early  patient  of  Bobechko’ s 
found  it  pretty  incredible  herself  when 
she  brought  her  teenage  daughter  in 
with  the  same  problem.  (Scoliosis  af- 
flicts mainly  girls  and  is  an  inherited 
condition.)  She  told  him  that  she’d  ex- 
plained to  the  girl  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  most  activity  for  several 
months.  One  of  Bobechko’s  most  thrill- 
ing moments  came  when  he  told  her 
that  her  careful  preparation  had  been 
rendered  unnecessary  by  his  son’s 
invention. 

Things  have  changed  for  Kevin  as 
well  as  for  scoliosis  patients.  For  one 
thing,  he  found  another  project  to 
work  on  just  as  the  hooks  were  being 
modified  to  take  account  of  his 
discovery.  The  Bobechkos’  house  just 
north  of  Toronto  burned  down,  and  he 
begged  his  parents  to  let  him  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  a solar-heated 
replacement  with  computerized  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  alarms.  “He  said  he 
knew  how  to  erect  beams  and  calculate 
the  load,  and  he  wanted  to  use  his 
knowledge  to  create  something  that 
had  never  existed  before,”  says 
Bobechko.  Four  younger  sisters  have 
pitched  in  on  the  three-storey  project, 
doing  such  chores  as  arc-welding  steel 
beams  under  Kevin’s  supervision.  For 
two  years  the  family  has  been  living  in 
temporary  quarters  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  their  dream  house. 

When  it’s  done,  will  he  go  back  into 
civil  engineering?  His  father  hopes 
not:  he’s  been  trying  to  steer  him  into 
biomedical  engineering,  and  Kevin  is 
seriously  considering  the  switch.  “I 
achieved  my  goal  in  a roundabout 
way,”  says  the  surgeon,  who  thinks 
the  same  thing  will  happen  to  Kevin. 
The  reason  he  went  into  orthopaedics, 
he  confesses,  is  that  it’s  the  engineer- 
ing of  medicine.  “We  use  engineers’ 
tools:  metal,  clamps,  nuts,  bolts, 
screws,  cutting  devices  and  cement. 

I really  wanted  to  be  an  engineer,  but 
I couldn’t  do  math  to  save  my  soul.” 
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Committee  Highlights 


The  Business  Affairs  Com- 
mittee — Dec.  8,  1982 

• recommended  that 
Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Co.  be 
re-appointed  the  external 
auditors  of  the  University 
and  its  related  organizations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982-83 

• concurred  with  the  Plan- 
ning & Resources  Committee 
approval  of  the  letters  patent 
for  the  Institute  for  Hydro- 
gen Systems.  The  institute, 
established  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Ontario  government, 
will  be  a corporate  entity 
associated  with  the  Univer- 
sity by  contract.  The  Univer- 
sity will  not  provide  funding 
nor  be  financially  responsible 

• approved  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  design  fees 
for  the  Varsity  Arena  project 
from  $55,000  to  $135,000. 
The  arena  must  be  renovated 
to  meet  fire  and  building 
codes.  The  original  proposal 
for  renovation  had  to  be 
scaled  down  because  of  the 
funding  available;  the  in- 
creased design  costs  cover 
several  design  options 

• received  reports  on  the 
general  insurance  program, 
1982-83,  trust  funds,  and  in- 
creased appropriations,  Oct- 
ober to  November  1982 

The  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee — Dec.  9, 1982 

• a task  force  has  been 
established  to  clarify  the 
policy  of  appointing  Univer- 
sity Professors.  This  did  not 
reflect  upon  the  three 
recently-appointed  can- 
didates, said  the  academic 
affairs  chairman,  but  was  a 
response  to  concerns  that 
procedures  needed  to  be 
spelled  out  in  more  detail 

• recommended  that,  due  to 
changing  priorities  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  the  Gerstein 
Chair  in  Community  Health 
be  disestablished  and  the 
funds  diverted  to  a perinatal 
unit  at  the  hospital 

• the  committee  was  asked 
to  review  suggestions  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Curri- 
culum & Standards  concern- 
ing its  responsibilities  for 
curriculum  changes  and  for 
monitoring  the  quality  of 
academic  programs.  A work- 
ing group  considering  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the 
subcommittee  had  recom- 
mended that  divisions  with 
appropriate  review 
mechanisms  be  responsible 
for  their  curriculum  changes, 
but  curriculum  changes  in 


smaller  divisions  still  be  ap- 
proved through  the  subcom- 
mittee. To  monitor  stan- 
dards, the  working  group 
had  initially  recommended 
that  the  subcommittee  have 
access  to  the  divisional  plans 
submitted  to  the  Planning 
Subcommittee  to  examine 
the  plans  from  an  academic 
perspective.  This  did  not 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  and  it  was  agreed 
the  administration  would  in- 
dicate consistency  with  plans 
when  submitting  program 
changes  and  additions  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Curricu- 
lum & Standards.  Some 
Academic  Affairs  Committee 
members  questioned  the  dif- 
ficulty with  the  working 
group’s  original  proposal. 

The  chairman  said  the 
“double  innocence”  of  the 
previous  system  of  govern- 
ment was  now  perpetuated 
and  extended.  Previously  the 
provost  had  administrative 
responsibility  for  both 
academic  matters  and  the 
budget  and  those  functions 
had  now  been  divided  be- 
tween two  separate  vice- 
presidents.  He  said  he  hoped 
the  problem  could  be 
overcome. 

The  subcommittee  also 
asked  Academic  Affairs  to 
consider  the  suggestion  that 
standards  be  understood  to 
include  both  student  perfor- 
mance and  program  and 
teaching  effectiveness  and 
that  current  reporting  guide- 
lines be  revised  to  reflect  the 
subcommittee’s  interest  in 
receiving  information  on  pro- 
gram quality 

• approved  membership  of 
an  admissions  and  awards 
working  group  on  recruit- 
ment and  admissions  (see 
story  p.l) 

• the  provost  reported  on 
the  progress  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Committee  on 
Institutional  Strategy 
(PACIS).  PACIS  hopes  to 
bring  to  the  Planning  Sub- 
committee a list  of  agenda 
items,  both  long-term  and 
short-term.  A fact  book  has 
been  developed  on  the 
number  of  students,  teaching 
staff,  research  grants,  etc. 
PACIS  hopes  soon  to  bring 
forward  recommendations, 
some  of  which  should  come 
to  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee 

• the  provost  reported  on  the 
budget  guidelines.  He  said 
the  University  had  moved 


from  a system  of  budgeting 
largely  dependent  on  a dollar 
base  to  one  dependent  on 
positions.  Budgetary  control 
is  being  exercised  through 
allocation  of  positions  and 
will  centre  around  cuts  to  the 
academic  and  administrative 
staff.  Model  B-l  is  being  used 
by  the  Budget  Planning  Sec- 
retariat for  purposes  of  plan- 
ning the  1983-84  budget  until 
the  major  uncertainties 
which  would  affect  the 
budget  were  resolved.  This 
model  projected  an  income 
shortfall  of  $17.3  million  for 
’83-84.  Even  with  the  use  of 
the  $5  million  dedicated 
fund,  there  would  still  be  a 
shortfall  of  some  $8  million 
and  this  would  mean  further 
staff  complement  reductions 
on  the  order  of  40  academic 
positions  and  100  administra- 
tive staff  positions.  It  was 
hoped  most  of  this  reduction 
would  be  met  through 
attrition. 

Issues  discussed  by  the 
committee  included  morale 
of  administrative  staff; 
teaching  activities  being  in- 
creasingly subsidized,  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  by 
research  grants;  the  need  for 
private  funds  without  too 
many  strings  attached;  and 
the  need  to  protect  divisional 
income. 

The  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  — Dec.  13, 1982 

• recommended  approval  of 
capital  requests  to  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  ( Bulletin , 

Dec.  20).  The  University  ex- 
pects to  receive  about  $5 
million  for  capital  projects 
for  1983-84 

• recommended  approval  of 
budget  guidelines  for 
1983-84  (Bulletin,  Dec.  20) 

• Parking  policy  — The  com- 
mittee recommended  that 
the  University  maintain  the 
current  number,  but  not 
necessarily  the  locations,  of 
parking  spaces  (approx- 
imately 2,000)  and  that  the 
requirement  to  maintain 
these  should  be  fixed  to  the 
present  population  figures 
(faculty,  staff  and  students) 
and  on  the  current  area  of 
the  St.  George  campus,  until 
its  population  or  area  sub- 
stantially changes.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommended 
that  the  University  should  in- 
vestigate further  the  plan- 
ning and  financial  implica- 
tions of  University-owned 
and  joint-venture  parking 


structures  on  the  214  College 
St.  and  Varsity  Stadium 
sites,  or  other  sites  may  be 
identified 

• approved  appointment  of 
Warren  Jackson  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  U of  T Computing 
Services  for  a renewable 
five-year  term  beginning 
Jan.  1, 1983  (Bulletin, 

Dec.  20) 

• received  a report  on  the 
University’s  1982-83 
enrolment 

The  Committee  on  Campus 
& Community  Affairs  — 
Dec.  14, 1982 

• approved  the  policy  review 
working  group  suggestions 
that  a policy  be  devised  for 
non-degree  and  non-alumni 
ceremonies  and  that  the  Hart 
House  policy  be  reviewed  to 
clarify  the  division  of  respon- 
sibilities between  the  Univer- 
sity and  Hart  House  for  the 
maintenance  of  facilities  and 
programs 

• Lois  Reimer,  executive 
assistant  to  the  vice- 


Professor  George  Maximilian 
Antony  Grube,  Department 
of  Classics,  Trinity  College, 
Dec.  13. 

Professor  Grube  was  born 
in  Antwerp,  in  1899.  He 
served  in  the  Belgian  Army 
toward  the  end  of  World 
War  I and  later,  after  the  ar- 
mistice, as  an  interpreter  to 
the  British  forces  in 
Belgium.  After  the  war,  he 
continued  his  education  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated 
with  a BA  in  classics  in  1922 
and  an  MA  in  1925. 

Prof.  Grube  was  a lecturer 
in  the  Department  of 
Classics  at  the  University 
College  of  Swansea  from 
1924  to  1928.  In  1928,  he 
came  to  Trinity  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  as  a full 
professor  of  classics.  He  was 
appointed  head  of  the  Trinity 
College  classics  department 
in  1932,  a position  he  held 
until  1965.  He  also  served  as 
head  of  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Classics  from  1951 
to  1966,  a particularly  impor- 
tant period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  graduate  studies  in 
classics  at  the  University. 
After  his  retirement  in  1968, 
he  was  re-appointed  as  a 


president  — personnel  and 
student  affairs,  reported  that 
much  of  the  money  needed  to 
renovate  Convocation  Hall  to 
make  it  accessible  to  the 
disabled  has  been  raised.  The 
money  came  from  Wintario, 
the  Special  Projects  Fund  of 
the  U of  T Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  the  Metcalf 
Foundation. 

A meeting  was  held  with 
representatives  of  APUS, 
SAC  and  the  GSU  to  con- 
sider a discussion  paper  on 
the  non-academic  discipline 
code.  It  was  agreed  further 
discussion  was  required.  The 
vice-president  was  reluctant 
to  bring  forward  a document 
until  a greater  consensus  or 
understanding  had  been 
achieved  among  the  constit- 
uent groups  to  whom  the 
code  would  apply 

The  University  art  commit- 
tee has  established  a subcom- 
mittee to  search  for  an  art 
curator.  The  position  will  be 
half-time,  with  an  intial  ap- 
pointment of  two  years. 


special  lecturer,  on  a ses- 
sional basis,  during  1968-69 
and  was  made  an  emeritus 
professor  of  classics  in  1969. 

Prof.  Grube  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  in  1951  and  in  1973 
he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  (LLD)  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria. 

His  published  works  in- 
clude: three  major  critical 
works,  Plato’s  Thought 
(1935),  The  Drama  of 
Euripides  (1941)  and  The 
Greek,  and  Roman  Critics 
(1965),  the  third  of  which 
won  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association’s  annual 
award  of  merit  for  the  most 
distinguished  scholarly  pub- 
lication by  a member  for  that 
year;  an  important  mono- 
graph, A Greek  Critic: 
Demetrius  on  Style  (1961);  a 
series  of  distinguished  trans- 
lations, with  introductions 
and  notes,  of  Greek  philo- 
sophical and  literary-critical 
works;  over  30  articles, 
mostly  on  Greek  tragedy  and 
Greek  philosophy,  published 
in  a wide  variety  of  classical 
journals  in  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  the  US.  After 
his  retirement,  he  continued 
to  publish  translations  of 


A study  of  counselling 
needs  and  resources  has  been 
undertaken  as  a result  of  the 
controversy  arising  from  the 
proposed  closing  of  the  Ad- 
visory Bureau  last  year.  The 
study  includes  a question- 
naire, a survey  of  counselling 
resources  and  personnel,  and 
a survey  of  counselling  ser- 
vices at  several  universities. 

• The  vice-president  — in- 
stitutional relations  reported 
that  it  has  been  agreed  that, 
in  general,  the  1975  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Varsity 
Fund  will  be  affirmed  and 
minor  updating  changes  will 
be  brought  forward  in  the 
spring.  He  also  said  the 
public  strategy  group 
(Bulletin,  Oct.  25)  has  met 
three  times  and  discussed  a 
number  of  issues  including 
the  need  for  an  office  or 
officer  to  work  on  govern- 
ment relations  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 


various  Platonic  dialogues;  of 
these,  his  translation  of 
Plato’s  Republic  (1974)  con- 
tinues to  be  widely  used  in 
classical  studies. 

Alongside  his  distinguished 
academic  career,  Prof.  Grube 
fulfilled  an  active  role  in 
politics.  He  held  many  execu- 
tive positions  in  the  CCF  and 
later  the  NDP  between  the 
years  of  1935  and  1970,  in- 
cluding that  of  president  of 
the  Ontario  CCF  party  in  the 
mid-40s.  During  this  period 
he  was  several  times  a can- 
didate for  the  CCF  in  the 
Toronto-Broadview  riding. 

In  1961,  he  was  co-chairman 
of  the  founding  convention  of 
the  NDP  as  a national  pol- 
itical party.  Professor 
Grube’s  interest  in  both  the 
political  and  the  cultural  af- 
fairs of  the  community  found 
further  scope  in  the  writing 
of  several  political  pamphlets 
and  in  the  editorship  of  The 
Canadian  Forum,  1937-41. 


In  Memoriam 


The  University  of  Toronto  Community 

presents 

The  University  in  Crisis 

A Symposium  on 
Alternative  Funding  Sources 

Tuesday,  January  18, 1983 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Debates  Room,  Hart  House 

Sponsored  by 
Alumni  Association 

Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
Faculty  Association 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Institutional  Relations 
Staff  Association 
Students’  Administrative  Council 


Donald  Stuart  Ainslie, 
Department  of  Physics, 

Dec.  14 

Professor  Ainslie  was  born 
in  Ontario  in  1893,  and 
graduated  with  a BA  in  1915 
and  an  MA  in  1916  from  the 
University  of  Toronto.  After 
two  years  as  a full-time 
demonstrator  in  physics,  he 
spent  a year  overseas  in 
research  for  the  British  Ad- 
miralty. He  returned  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  for 
graduate  work  under  J.C. 
McLennan  and  was  awarded 
the  PhD  in  1925.  Following 


periods  at  Saskatchewan  and 
Western  Ontario,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor 
at  U of  T in  1931.  Six  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to 
associate  professor,  and  he 
continued  his  teaching  career 
at  Toronto  until  retirement 
in  1961.  For  the  next  five 
years  he  was  a special  lec- 
turer at  the  University  of 
Windsor,  and  then  in  1968  he 
returned  to  live  in  Toronto. 

Prof.  Ainslie’s  interests  in 
physics  were  in  the  areas  of 
electricity  and  magnetism. 
He  was  a regular  contributor 


to  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Physics 
Teachers  and  to  its  journal. 
In  1962  he  was  awarded  a 
“Citation  for  Distinguished 
Service”  by  that  association. 
Long  after  retirement  he 
continued  to  present  papers 
on  the  teaching  of  physics 
and  he  regularly  attended 
the  weekly  physics  collo- 
quium in  the  University. 


Maria  Torrance  Wishart, 
Department  of  Art  as 
Applied  to  Medicine,  Dec.  30. 

Professor  Wishart  was 
born  in  Toronto  in  1893.  She 
studied  art  in  Europe,  then 
attended  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  the  mid-1920s.  She 
joined  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Faculty  of  Med- 
icine in  1926,  where  she 
founded  and  became  the 
director  and  staff  artist  of 
the  Department  of  Medical 
Art  Service.  The  department 


was  renamed  in  1944  when 
an  academic  diploma  course 
was  established.  Her  ap- 
pointment changed  to  assis- 
tant professor  and  director 
in  1953  and  associate  pro- 
fessor and  director  in  1958. 
She  retired  from  the  Univer- 
sity in  1962.  The  art  as 
applied  to  medicine  program 
remains  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Canada. 

Prof.  Wishart  was  a found- 
ing member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Illustrators 


and  in  1964  founded  and 
served  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  Academy  of 
Medical  Illustrators.  She  was 
consultant  on  medical  il- 
lustration to  the  Ontario 
Medical  Review. 

Her  illustrations  appeared 
in  many  British,  American 
and  Canadian  journals. 
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Female  students  and  faculty  members 
ready  to  trade  grammar  for  equality 


by  Judith  Knelman 

At  a recent  meeting  of  Governing 
i Council,  graduate  student 
representative  Cathy  Laurier  put  up 
her  hand.  “Mr.  Chairperson,”  she 
began. 

“Now,  just  a minute,  young  lady,” 
replied  Chairman  John  Whitten. 

“I  am  a woman,”  said  Laurier. 

“And  I,”  said  Whitten,  “am  a 
chairman.” 

It  was  one  more  battle  in  a war  that 
is  being  waged  on  many  Canadian 
campuses.  The  effort  has  been  stepped 
up  to  elicit  recognition  from  male  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  members  that 
women,  too,  teach  and  study  at  univer- 
sities. The  women  want  the  language 
that  is  used  to  represent  them  to  be 
non-sexist  even  if  it  is  unfamiliar,  un- 
wieldy or  ungrammatical. 

According  to  research  on  sexist 
language  by  the  Status  of  Women 
Committee  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Con- 
federation of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (NSCUFA),  the  term 
“chairperson”  is  unwelcome  at  many 
universities  and  expressly  forbidden  at 
some.  It  is  one  of  a large  number  of  ex- 
amples of  discriminatory  language  in 
textbooks  and  official  and  unofficial 
university  documents  presented  in  Her 
and  His:  Language  of  Equal  Value  by 
Wendy  Katz,  who  teaches  at  the  Nova 
Scotia  College  of  Art  and  Design.  Katz 
reports  that  although  there  have  been 
some  concessions  to  the  women’s 
movement,  when  a faculty  handbook 
arrived  with  the  statement  that  one 
night  each  week  certain  facilities  are 
available  to  faculty  members  and  their 
wives  “it  became  clear  that  sexist 
language,  if  not  as  hardy  as  before,  is 
no  pathetic  starveling  either.” 

At  U of  T,  rumours  circulating  about 
what  the  new  President  will  do  usually 
refer  to  that  personage  as  “he  or  she”. 
But  guidelines  issued  last  year  by  the 
Governing  Council  for  international 
cooperation  agreements  made  the  con- 
cession somewhat  half-hearted  in 
clause  5 of  the  procedure  section, 
which  states: 

“All  international  cooperation 
agreements  and  contracts  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  dean(s),  principal(s)  or 
director(s)  of  participating  divisions 
and  must  be  signed  by  the  President  or 
his/her  designate.  If  the  President  has 
serious  reservations  about  the  human 
rights  or  other  aspects  of  a proposed 
agreement,  he  will  consult  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Exchange  before  signing 
it.”  (italics  inserted) 

And  guidelines  issued  last  spring 
defining  research  associates  state: 
“Appeals  against  promotion  shall  be 
made  to  the  Vice-President  & Provost 
or  his  designate  whose  decision  shall 
be  final.” 

The  description  of  the  function  of 
the  University  ombudsman  in  1982-83 
calendars  is  even  more  provoking  to 
feminists,  considering  that  Elizabeth 
Hoffman  was  appointed  to  the  position 
last  spring.  The  description  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  calendar 
begins: 

“The  University  Ombudsman  in- 
vestigates grievances  or  complaints 
against  the  University,  or  anyone  in 
the  University  exercising  authority, 
from  any  member  of  the  University  — 
student,  faculty  or  administrative 
staff.  He  assists  in  any  way  he  can 
resolving  grievances  or  complaints, 
and  can  recommend  changes  in 
academic  or  administrative  decisions 
where  this  seems  justified.  In  handling 
a grievance  or  complaint,  he  has  access 
to  all  relevant  files  and  information, 


and  to  all  appropriate  University  offi- 
cials.” (italics  inserted) 

Women  in  the  University  who  object 
to  the  assumption  in  documents  and 
textbooks  that  the  only  people  of  con- 
sequence are  men  do  so  because  they 
believe  it  creates  a vicious  circle  where 
most  of  the  people  at  the  top  are  in 
fact  men. 

“There  is  a low  percentage  of 
women  in  some  faculties  to  begin 
with,”  says  Cannie  Stark- Adamec, 
who  teaches  psychology  in  the 
psychiatry  department  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  “and  they  become  even 
more  unnoticeable  when  masculine 
pronouns  are  used  to  refer  to  them.” 
She  says  she  often  receives  intra- 
University  communications  that  refer 
to  “chairman”,  especially  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Being  a chairper- 
son herself  (of  the  committee  on  the 
status  of  women  of  the  Canadian 
Psychological  Association)  she  finds 
the  assumption  that  all  occupants  of 
chairs  are  male  particularly  annoying. 

“There  is  evidence  that  when  the  so- 
called  generic  masculine  pronoun  or 
noun  is  used  it  invokes  a masculine 
image.  When  people  read  it,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  imagine  a male  in 
the  position  if  the  term  is  “chairman”. 
The  image  affects  people’s  expecta- 
tions of  who  can  fill  certain  positions, 
be  they  students,  assistants  or  those  in 
decision-making  roles,  she  says. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  persons 
occupying  chairs  in  Canadian  univer- 
sities are  male.  Professor  Lorna 
Marsden  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  cites  statistics  that  show 
that  in  1978-79  14.8  percent  of  all  full- 
time teaching  staff  in  Canadian 
universities  were  women,  and  of  these 
only  five  percent  were  full  professors. 
According  to  Statistics  Canada,  there 


were  1,378  male  professors  at  U of  T 
in  1981-82  and  304  female  professors. 
Marsden  worries  about  the  lack  of  role 
models  for  female  graduate  students 
who  may  want  to  combine  motherhood 
and  an  academic  career. 

However,  Marsden  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  she  is  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  teaching  in  a department  that 
makes  every  effort  to  be  fair  to 
women.  Even  the  secretaries  were 
canvassed  for  their  opinions  on  a short 
list  when  the  last  chairperson  was 
chosen,  says  Acting  Chairperson 
Bernd  Baldus,  and  their  voice  was 
probably  more  decisive  than  any  other 
group’s.  Baldus  says  the  department 
has  no  official  regulations  on 
language,  but  the  open  political  struc- 
ture encourages  students,  staff  and 
faculty  to  make  known  their  views, 
and  objections  to  sexist  language  are 
respected  because  they  seem  entirely 
reasonable.  The  head  of  a committee  in 
the  department  is  usually  referred  to 
as  “chairperson”,  sometimes  as 
“chair”. 

In  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
calendars  the  head  of  the  sociology 
department  is  designated  “chairman”, 
but,  says  Baldus,  “I  think  changes  in 
language  are  really  important,  and  I 
might  just  ask  to  have  it  changed  in 
next  year’s  calendars.  I think  it’s  still 
early  enough.”  (While  he’s  at  it, 
perhaps  he  should  have  a look  at  item 
number  three  on  the  list  of  submis- 
sions required  of  an  applicant  for 
graduate  studies  in  sociology:  “One 
paper,  and  a summary  of  it,  which  the 
student  feels  represents  his  best 
work.”) 

Professor  Violet  Colman  of  the 
history  department,  who  was  asked  by 
the  Ontario  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  to  submit  a brief  on  employ- 


ment conditions  for  women  at  U of  T 
to  the  Ontario  government  commis- 
sion on  higher  education  in  1972,  says 
there  simply  are  not  enough  women  in 
senior  positions  at  U of  T who  can  be 
watchdogs. 

Both  she  and  Marsden  believe  that 
the  elimination  of  sexist  language  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  “There’s  a 
difference  between  saying  we  should 
not  discriminate  and  doing  something 
positive,”  says  Marsden.  Colman  finds 
people  are  slowly  getting  used  to  the 
term  “chairperson”  but  there  are  still 
only  two  tenured  women  in  her  depart- 
ment of  65  full-time  faculty  members. 
“The  big  issues  are  jobs  and  salaries 
and  positions,”  she  says.  “Language  is 
only  a small  issue.  After  World  War  I 
women  lost  everything  they  had 
gained  because  they  were  pressured 
into  relinquishing  their  jobs  to  men 
who  had  families  to  support.  Times  are 
hard  now,  and  I think  it’s  happening 
again.” 

Times  are  hard  for  publishers  too, 
which  probably  explains  why  they 
have  moved  fast  to  placate  those  who 
want  sexist  bias  eliminated  in  the 
books  they  prescribe.  A study  of  eight 
introductory  psychology  texts  this 
summer  by  a special  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Psychological  Association 
revealed  virtually  no  sexist  language. 
The  generic  “man”  and  the  predomi- 
nant masculine  pronoun  have  given 
way  to  plural  pronoun  references  and 
the  random  use  of  ‘he’  and  ‘she’. 

Grammar  handbooks  have  been 
revised  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
students  and  teachers  can  be  of  either 
sex.  The  Little  English  Handbook  for 
Canadians,  for  example,  singled  out 
for  its  sexist  language  in  the  Nova 
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Below  are  some  suggestions  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations  for 
avoiding  sexist  language. 

Generic  man 

The  word  man  is  ambiguous;  it  can 
mean  either  human  being  or  male 
human  being.  As  a generic  term,  it 
has  led  to  the  misrepresentation  and 
exclusion  of  women.  We  recommend 
the  following  alternatives: 

Example:  man 

Alternatives:  humankind,  men  and 
women,  women  and  men,  the  indivi- 
dual, person 
Example:  mankind 
Alternative:  humankind 
Example:  primitive  man 
Alternatives:  primitive  peoples, 
primitive  men  and  women,  primitive 
human  beings 


Alternative:  Recast  into  the  plural. 

If  professors  are  teaching  three 
courses  and  doing  research  as  well, 
they  will  have  little  time  to  supervise 
graduate  theses. 

Example:  The  average  professor 
wants  to  improve  his  working 
conditions. 

Alternative:  Eliminate  unnecessary 
problems  by  rewording.  The  average 
professor  wants  to  improve  working 
conditions. 

Example:  The  grievor  must  exercise 
his  right. 

Alternative:  Substitute  his  or  her,  he 
or  she,  his/her,  or  he/she  for  the 
masculine  pronoun.  The  grievor 
must  exercise  his  or  her  right.  The 
grievor  must  exercise  his/her  right. 
Example:  Anyone  who  wants  his 
teaching  evaluated  should  submit 
the  enclosed  application  by  Dec.  6. 
Alternative:  Indefinite  pronouns 
(anybody,  somebody,  nobody,  etc.) 
may  be  followed  by  the  pronoun  they. 
Anyone  who  wants  their  teaching 
evaluated  should  submit  the  en- 
closed application  by  Dec.  6. 
Example:  A faculty  member  and  his 
wife  may  attend  all  arts  concerts 
free  of  charge. 

Alternative:  Revise  so  that  the 
sentence  does  not  assume  that  all  in- 
volved are  men.  Faculty  members 
and  their  spouses  may  attend  all  arts 
concerts  free  of  charge.  Faculty 
members  and  their  guests  may  at- 
tend all  arts  concerts  free  of  charge. 

Avoid  derivative  terms  for  women 

Examples:  sculptress,  authoress, 
poetess,  suffragette,  stewardess. 
Alternatives:  sculptor,  author,  poet, 
suffragist,  flight  attendant. 


Sex  role  stereotyping 

Do  not  assume  that  farmers,  accoun- 
tants, writers,  painters,  etc.  are 
always  male.  Steer  clear  of  expres- 
sions that  are  implicitly  sexist. 
Example:  Although  she  works,  her 
family  life  has  not  suffered. 
Alternative:  Because  she  works  out- 
side the  home,  domestic  jobs  must  be 
shared  equally  by  members  of  the 
family. 

Example:  Professors  have  wives  and 
children  to  support. 

Alternative:  Professors  have 
families  to  support. 

Example:  We  are  looking  for  an  ad- 
ministrator who  is  his  own  man. 
Alternative:  We  are  looking  for  an 
administrator  with  a sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

Example:  Her  research  is  delight- 
fully fresh.  (Cf.  He  offers  a closely 
reasoned  account  of  ... ) 
Alternative:  Her  research  is  original. 

“Ladies”  first? 

Except  when  going  through  a door 
or  being  addressed  in  the  expression 
“ladies  and  gentlemen,”  women  are 
traditionally  given  second  place. 

Men  usually  precede  women  in  ex- 
pressions such  as  “men  and 
women,”  “his  and  hers,”  “him  and 
her,”  “Sir  or  Madam,”  etc.  Try 
alternating:  “women  and  men,” 
“hers  and  his,”  “her  and  him,” 
“Madam  or  Sir.” 


Occupational  terms 

Example:  chairman 
Alternatives:  chairperson,  chair,  • 
coordinator,  moderator,  convenor 
(don’t  use  non-parallel  terms  such  as 
chairman  for  men  and  chairperson 
or  person  chairing  for  women) 

Generic  he,  his  and  him 

A pronoun  agrees  with  its  antece- 
dent in  number  and  gender. 
However,  since  there  is  no  neutral 
third-person  singular  pronoun,  the 
tradition  has  been  to  use  the  seem- 
ingly generic  he.  The  linguistic 
discrimination  implied  in  this  use  of 
he  should  be  avoided. 

Example:  If  a professor  is  teaching 
three  courses  and  doing  research  as 
well,  he  will  have  little  time  to  super- 
vise graduate  theses. 
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Election 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  Elec- 
tion Guidelines  1983,  a document  set- 
ting out  the  procedures  for  the  elec- 
tions to  the  Governing  Council.  Copies 
of  the  complete  Election  Guidelines 
1983  are  available  from  the  Governing 
Council  Secretariat,  telephone 
978-6576,  where  any  additional  en- 
quiries may  also  be  directed. 

The  election  shall  be  by  mailed 
ballot,  and  information  regarding 
balloting  procedures  will  be  published 
at  a later  date. 


I  TEACHING  STAFF 
“Teaching  Staff  ’ means  the  employees 
of  the  University,  University  College, 
the  constituent  colleges  and  the  arts 
and  science  faculties  of  the  federated 
universities  who  hold  the  academic 
rank  of  professor,  associate  professor, 
assistant  professor,  full-time  lecturer 
or  part-time  lecturer,  unless  such  part- 
time  lecturer  is  registered  as  a stu- 
dent, or  who  hold  any  other  rank 
created  by  the  Governing  Council  and 
designated  by  it  as  an  academic  rank 
for  the  purposes  of  this  clause.  The 
Governing  Council  has  designated  the 
categories  of  tutor  and  senior  tutor  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  lecturer  for  the 
Governing  Council  elections.  (Lecturer 
includes  associates  and  clinical 
teachers  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
and  associates  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.) 

Teaching  Staff  Constituencies: 

In  all  cases  a teaching  staff  member’s 
constituency  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  his  or  her  major  teaching  ap- 
pointment to  a faculty,  college  or 
school.  Only  in  the  case  of  a teaching 
staff  member  without  a teaching  ap- 
pointment to  a faculty,  college  or 
school  will  his  or  her  constituency  be 
determined  by  another  appointment. 
Teaching  staff  who  hold  a concurrent 
non-academic  or  academic  non- 
teaching appointment  will  vote  in  the 
appropriate  teaching  staff 
constituency. 

Constituency  IA  — 1 seat 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

all  teaching  staff  members  who  hold 
their  major  appointments  in  the 
federated  universities 

E.G.  Clarke  — term  expires  June  30, 
1983 

Constituency  IE  — 1 seat 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

all  teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science  who  hold  their  major  ap- 
pointments in  the  Departments  of 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Computer 
Science,  Geology,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Statistics,  Botany  and 
Zoology  (excluding  those  who  are 
members  of  Constituency  IB) 

K.G.  McNeill  — term  expires  June  30, 
1983 

Constituency  II  —1  seat 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

all  teaching  staff  members  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering 

S.M.  Uzumeri  — term  expires  June 
30, 1983 

Constituency  III  — 2 seats 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

(to  one  seat) 

all  teaching  staff  members  in  the 


Prospective  candidates  are  urged  to 
obtain  nomination  forms  and  copies  of 
the  complete  regulations  from  the 
Governing  Council  Secretariat,  room 
106,  Simcoe  Hall  or  the  registrars’  of- 
fices at  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Col- 
leges as  soon  as  possible. 

The  election  is  conducted  by  the 
Governing  Council  under  the  authority 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971, 
as  amended  by  1978,  Chapter  88. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

B.  Cinader  — term  expires  June  30, 
1983 

C. H.  Hollenberg  — term  expires  June 
30, 1985 

There  are  no  elections  in  the  follow- 
ing constituencies  presented  here  to 
help  define  the  constituencies  in  which 
re  are  elections: 

^tituency  IB  — 1 seat 
consists  of  all  teaching  staff  members 
who  hold  their  major  appointments  at 
Scarborough  or  Erindale  Colleges 

Constituency  IC  — 1 seat 
consists  of  all  teaching  staff  members 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  who 
hold  their  major  appointments  in  the 
Departments  of  Classics,  English, 
French,  German,  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  Middle 
East  & Islamic  Studies,  Italian 
Studies,  Spanish  & Portuguese,  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures,  Fine  Art 
and  Linguistics  (excluding  those  who 
are  members  of  Constituency  IA  or 
Constituency  IB) 

Constituency  ID  — 1 seat 
consists  of  all  teaching  staff  members 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  who 
hold  their  major  appointments  in  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology, 
Economics,  Geography,  History, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Sociology,  Psychology  and  Religious 
Studies  (excluding  those  who  are 
members  of  Constituency  IA  or  Con- 
stituency IB) 

Constituency  IF  —1  seat 

consists  of  all  teaching  staff  who  are 

members  of  Constituency  IC,  ID  or  IE 

Constituency  IV  — 1 seat 
consists  of  all  teaching  staff  members 
in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  Faculty  of 
Nursing,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
School  of  Physical  & Health  Education 

Constituency  V — 1 seat 
consists  of  all  teaching  staff  members 
in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & Land- 
scape Architecture,  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  Faculty  of  Law,  Faculty  of 
Music  and  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work 

Constituency  VI  — 1 seat 
consists  of  all  teaching  staff  members 
in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Graduate 
Department  of  Education  and  the 
Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science 

II  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 
“Administrative  Staff  means  the 
employees  of  the  University,  Univer- 
sity College,  the  constituent  colleges 
and  the  federated  universities  who  are 
not  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
thereof. 


Administrative  Staff  Constituency: 

Constituency  1—2  seats 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

(to  one  seat) 

all  administrative  staff  members 

R.T.  Crump  — term  expires  June  30, 
1983 

N.  Wintrob  — term  expires  June  30, 
1985 

III  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
“Graduate  Student”  means  all 
students  registered  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Graduate  Student  Constituencies: 

Constituency  7—1  seat 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

all  students  in  Division  I (Humanities) 
and  Division  II  (Social  Sciences)  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Graduate  Department 
of  Education. 

L.  Pineau  — term  expires  June  30, 
1983 

Constituency  77—1  seat 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

all  students  in  Division  III  (Physical 
Sciences)  and  Division  IV  (Life 
Sciences)  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  Graduate  Department 
of  Education. 

C.  Laurier  — term  expires  June  30, 
1983 

IV  FULL-TIME 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
“Full-time  Undergraduate  Student” 
means  all  students  (except  students 
registered  in  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology)  registered  at  the  University 
in  a program  of  full-time  study  who 
are  not  registered  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  All  students  in  arts 
and  science  on  all  campuses,  including 
students  at  Scarborough  College,  for 
electoral  purposes,  will  be  considered 
full-time  if  enrolled  in  four  or  more 
full-course  equivalents  over  any  two 
terms  in  an  academic  session. 

Full-time  Undergraduate  Student 
Constituencies: 

Constituency  7 — 2 seats 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

all  students  registered  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  including  Erindale 
College  and  students  at  Scarborough 
College 

T.  Clement  and 


Nominations  open 
Nominations  close 

Announcement  of  irregular  nominations 
Filing  of  corrected  papers 
Announcement  of  candidates 
Filing  of  intention  to  appeal 
Appeals  completed 

Announcement  of  additional  candidates 

Reading  Week 

Mailing  of  ballot  papers 

Close  of  election 

Announcement  of  results 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  election  expenses 

Deadline  for  recount  request 


Regulations 

a)  Nominations: 

i)  Nomination  period  and  deadline 

Nomination  forms  will  be  available  at 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 
room  106,  Simcoe  Hall,  and  at 
registrars’  offices  at  Scarborough  Col- 


S.  Prentice  — terms  expire  June  30, 
1983 

Constituency  II  —2  seats 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

all  students  registered  in  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  Faculty  of  Nursing, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Faculty  of  Phar- 
macy, School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education,  Faculty  of  Education, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engin- 
eering, Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  Faculty  of  Law,  Faculty  of 
Music,  Faculty  of  Management 
Studies  and  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  (with  the  proviso  that  both 
members  elected  in  Constituency  II 
not  be  registered  in  the  same  faculty 
or  school,  and  that  in  the  event  that  a 
member  elected  while  registered  in 
one  faculty  or  school  later  registers  in 
the  faculty  or  school  in  which  the  other 
elected  member  is  registered,  the 
transferring  member  shall  resign  his 
or  her  seat). 

G.  Fogler  and 

K.  Life  — terms  expire  June  30,  1983 

V  PART-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

“Part-time  Undergraduate  Student” 
means  all  students  (except  students 
registered  in  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology)  registered  at  the  University 
in  a program  of  part-time  study  who 
are  not  registered  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  All  students  in  arts 
and  science  on  all  campuses,  including 
students  at  Scarborough  College,  will 
be  considered  part-time  if  enrolled  in 
fewer  than  four  full-course  equivalents 
over  any  two  terms  in  an  academic 
session. 

Part-time  Undergraduate  Student 
Constituency: 

Constituency  7—2  seats 

for  which  an  election  is  required 

all  part-time  undergraduate  students 

D.L.  Albano  and 

M.  Hutchison  — terms  expire  June 
30, 1983 


TERMS  OF  OFFICE: 
Administrative  staff  3 years 
Students  1 year 

Teaching  staff  3 years 


Monday,  January  10,  9 a.m. 
Friday,  January  21, 12  noon 
Friday,  January  28, 12  noon 
Monday,  January  31,  3 p.m. 
Tuesday,  February  1, 12  noon 
Tuesday,  February  1,  5 p.m. 
Friday,  February  4,  5 p.m. 
Monday,  February  7,  12  noon 

February  14-18 

February  23,  24  and  25 
Tuesday,  March  15, 12  noon 
Tuesday,  March  22 
Tuesday,  March  29,  5 p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  5,  5 p.m. 


lege  and  Erindale  College.  Nomina- 
tions for  four  teaching  staff,  one  ad- 
ministrative staff  and  eight  student 
seats  will  open  on  Monday,  January 
10,  1983  at  9 a.m.  and  remain  open 
until  Friday,  January  21,  1983  at 
12  noon. 


Description  of  constituencies 
in  which  elections  are  required 


1983  Governing  Council  Election  Schedule 
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Nomination  papers  must  be  filed  at 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat 

and  nominations  received  elsewhere  or 
after  that  time  will  be  invalid. 

ii)  Eligibility  of  nominators 

All  nominators  must  be  members  of 
the  same  constituency  as  the  nominee. 
A nominator  may  not  nominate  more 
candidates  for  election  than  there  are 
seats  vacant  in  the  constituency. 

Hi)  Nomination  signatures 

Nominations  for  teaching  staff  seats 
must  contain  the  signatures  of  10 
nominators,  each  indicating  their 
printed  full  name  and  department. 

Nominations  for  graduate  student 
seats  must  contain  the  signatures  of  15 
nominators,  each  indicating  their 
printed  full  name  and  student  number. 

Nominations  for  full-time 
undergraduate  student  seats  must 
contain  the  signatures  of  30 
nominators,  each  indicating  their 
printed  full  name  and  student  number. 

Nominations  for  part-time 
undergraduate  student  seats  must 
contain  the  signatures  of  15 
nominators,  each  indicating  their 
printed  full  name  and  student  number. 

Nominations  for  administrative  staff 
seats  must  contain  the  signatures  of  20 
nominators,  each  indicating  their 
printed  full  name  and  department  or 
office. 

iv)  Citizenship 

Any  person  nominated  as  a candidate 
must  be  a Canadian  citizen  at  the  time 
of  nomination.  Documentary  evidence 
of  Canadian  citizenship  must  be 
presented  with  each  nomination  form 
for  examination  by  the  Chief  Return- 
ing Officer. 

xi)  Errors  or  irregularities  in 
nominations 

The  onus  is  on  the  person  nominated 


for  election  to  file  a bona  fide  nomin- 
ation paper.  Errors  or  irregularities 
in  these  papers  constitute  grounds  for 
rejection  of  the  nomination.  Errors  or 
irregularities  may  be  corrected  prior 
to  the  close  of  nominations,  and  some 
errors  or  irregularities,  though  not  all, 
may  be  corrected  during  the  time  allot- 
ted in  the  correction  period.  The 
Governing  Council  Secretariat  will  at- 
tempt to  notify  candidates  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  errors  or  irregularities 
during  this  period,  but  is  not  bound  to 
do  so.  Candidates  are  advised  to  com- 
plete and  submit  their  nomination 
papers  early  in  the  nomination  period. 

The  correction  period  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  correction  of  minor 
errors  in  nominations  otherwise  made 
in  good  faith.  Candidates  may  not, 
therefore,  knowingly  file  incorrect 
papers  in  order  to  use  the  correction 
period  as  an  extension  of  the  regular 
nomination  period. 

Consequently,  whenever  possible, 
errors  in  student  numbers  or  other  in- 
formation must  be  corrected,  in 
preference  to  the  collection  of  new 
signatures  to  obtain  the  minimum 
number  of  correct  nominators’ 
signatures. 

g)  Irregularities 

An  irregularity,  failure,  non- 
compliance  or  mistake  in  any  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  the  election,  or  to 
the  election  in  any  constituency,  does 
not  invalidate  the  election  if  it  appears 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  that 
the  election  was  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  these 
Guidelines  and  that  the  irregularity, 
failure,  non-compliance,  or  mistake  did 
not  or  is  not  reasonably  likely  to  affect 
the  result  of  the  election. 

j)  Resignation  for  ineligibility 

A successful  candidate  must  resign  his 
or  her  seat  if  at  any  time  he  or  she 
ceases  to  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  that  seat. 


Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Governing  Council 


a)  The  University  of  Toronto  Act 

The  University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971  as 
amended  by  1978,  Chapter  88,  vests  in 
the  Governing  Council  the  govern- 
ment, management  and  control  of  the 
University  and  of  University  College, 
and  property,  revenues,  business  and 
affairs  thereof,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  former  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  Senate  of  the  University. 

b)  Committees 

In  view  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 


the  University  and  the  extensive 
duties  of  the  Governing  Council,  it  has 
delegated  many  of  its  review  powers 
to  working  committees.  In  addition  to 
an  Executive  Committee,  the  Council 
has  established  an  Academic  Affairs 
Committee,  a Business  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, a Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs  and  a Planning  & 
Resources  Committee.  Members  of 
Council  normally  sit  on  at  least  one  of 
these  committees. 


Alumni  nominations  sought 


The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Joseph 
Potts,  chairman  of  the  College  of  Elec- 
tors, has  issued  a call  for  nominations 
for  three  alumni  representatives  on 
the  University’s  Governing  Council,  to 
serve  terms  from  July  1, 1983  to 
June  30,  1986.  Retiring  this  year  are 
Douglas  C.  Appleton,  Trinity  4T7, 
Joyce  Forster,  University  College  4T6, 
and  Burnett  M.  Thall,  Engineering 
4T5,  PhD  5T0.  All  are  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is 
4 p.m.,  Friday,  February  25, 1983. 
Candidates  will  be  invited  to  meet  with 
the  College  of  Electors  on  April  18, 
1983. 

A candidate  must  be  an  alumnus/a  of 
the  University  and  must  not  be  a- 
member  of  the  staff  or  a student  in  the 


University;  must  be  willing  to  attend 
frequent  meetings  of  the  Governing 
Council  and  its  committees;  and  must 
be  a Canadian  citizen. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971 
as  amended  by  1978,  Chapter  88 
defines  alumni  as  “persons  who  have 
received  degrees  or  post-secondary 
diplomas  or  certificates  from  the  Uni- 
versity, or  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted one  year  of  full-time  studies,  or 
the  equivalent  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Governing  Council,  towards  a 
degree,  diploma  or  certificate  and  are 
no  longer  registered  at  the  Univer- 
sity.” 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  secretary,  College  of 
Electors,  room  106,  Simcoe  Hall,  or  by 
telephoning  978-6576. 


On  behalf  of  the  College  of  Electors, 
the  chairman,  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  Joseph  Potts,  has  issued  a call 
for  nominations  for  the  position  of 
Chancellor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  a term  of  office  com- 
mencing July  1,  1983  and  ending 
June  30, 1986. 

The  present  Chancellor,  Dr.  George 
Ignatieff,  is  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  is 
an  ex-officio  voting  member  of  the 
Governing  Council  and  its  standing 
committees  and  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association. 


The  Chancellor  is  chairman  of  Con- 
vocation and  confers  all  degrees. 

Eligibility 

The  University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971 
stipulates  that  the  Chancellor  must  be 
a Canadian  citizen. 

Nominations 

Necessary  nomination  forms  and  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  College  of  Electors,  room 
106,  Simcoe  Hall.  Telephone  978-6576. 

Nominations  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  of  the  College  of  Elec- 
tors by  4 p.m.,  Friday,  March  25, 

1983. 


Equality 

Continued  from  Page  7 


Scotia  report,  has  come  out  with  a 
revised  edition  that  its  editor,  Kathryn 
Dean  of  John  Wiley  & Sons,  says  “rep- 
resents a massive  effort  to  eradicate 
sexist  language  and  sexual  (along  with 
other)  biases.”  Sample  sentences  that 
have  been  changed: 

• “Marta,  whom  I love  dearly,  hardly 
notices  me.”  (From  “The  man  whom  I 
love  dearly  hardly  notices  me.”) 

• “People  who  have  unusually  slow 
reflexes  ...”  (From  “Women  who 
have  unusually  slow  reflexes  . . . ”) 

Even  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  become  conspicuously  anti- 
sexist. A brochure  on  summer  activi- 
ties for  1982  advises:  “A  Toronto  Day 
School  Student  registers  in  their  home 
School  ...  If  a secondary  day  school 
student  wishes  to  register,  they  must 
have  a letter  of  consultation  signed 

> f 

Academic  articles  used  to  refer  to 
the  teacher  or  the  student  as  “he”, 
says  Meryl  Swain,  who  teaches 
linguistics  in  the  modern  languages 
department  at  OISE,  but  there  are 
ways  of  getting  around  that  now.  “No 
student  of  mine  gets  away  with 
writing  a thesis  like  that.”  It’s  either 
“he/she”  or  “they”  or  alternate  use  of 
“he”  and  “she”  chapter  by  chapter. 

Vice-President  & Provost  David 
Strangway  finds  the  alternate  usage 
confusing  and  distracting.  “It’s  a 
pretty  superficial  aspect  of  a basic 
problem,”  he  says.  “The  point  is, 
though,  that  it’s  being  discussed.” 


“Sometimes  people  think  the  chang- 
ing of  ‘he’  to  ‘he  or  she’  is  trivial,”  says 
Swain,  “but  I feel  really  strongly  that 
it  should  be  done.  There  are  still  a lot 
of  people  who  are  unconscious  of  it, 
but  once  it’s  brought  to  their  attention 
and  it  continues,  that’s  offensive  and 
of  concern.  A lot  of  faculty  contracts 
contain  a clause  now  that  wherever 
‘he’  is  used  ‘he  or  she’  is  meant,  and 
that’s  a long  way  from  where  we 
were.” 

Dean  Robin  Armstrong  of  arts  and 
science  doesn’t  approve  of  tacking 
“person”  onto  words,  but  he  says  he’s 
willing  to  consider  ways  around  what 
others  consider  sexist  language  if  sen- 
sible alternatives  can  be  found.  He 
considers  the  federal  government’s  re- 
cent move  to  ban  the  titles  Mrs.,  Ms., 
Mr.  and  Miss  in  internal  memos  time- 
consuming,  expensive  and 
unnecessary. 

“Having  a name  like  Robin,  I am  not 
insensitive  to  the  problem,”  he  says. 
“But  in  a world  where  we  have  large 
problems,  that  is  totally  stupid.”  He  ' 
judges  people  for  what  they  are  rather 
than  what  sex  they  are,  he  says,  but 
“as  society  moves  toward  full  accep- 
tance of  the  idea  that  men  and  women 
are  first  of  all  people  we  have  to  do 
some  things  that  I consider  foolish.  It’s 
something  we’re  all  tripping  over  right 
now.” 


The  Department 
of  Political  Science 

announces 

The  Olin  Lecture  in 
American  Political  Culture 

Samuel  Beer, 

Eaton  Professor  of  Government  Emeritus, 
Harvard  University 

“Liberty  and  Union: 

Romanticism  and  the 
American  National  Idea” 

Wednesday,  January  19  at  8.15  p.m. 
West  Hall,  University  College 
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Report  of  Principals’,  Deans’ 
and  Chairmen’s  Retreat 


In  an  institution  as  large  and  complex 
as  the  University  of  Toronto  there  is  a 
constant  difficulty  in  keeping  members 
of  the  University  informed  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  us  and  in  engaging  the 
community  in  discussion  of  the  solu- 
tions. The  separation  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  administration  from  each 
other  and  from  the  staff  is  an  all  too 
frequent  danger  which  has  even  more 
critical  consequences  in  the  current 
fiscal  situation.  There  is  no  single  way 
of  overcoming  these  difficulties  for 
their  solution  requires  the  continuing 
effort  of  all  of  us.  One  of  the  steps  taken 
recently  was  to  hold  a day-long  meeting 
on  Oct.  28, 1982  of  all  the  principals, 
deans  and  chairmen.  What  follows  is  a 
report  of  the  highlights  of  the  discus- 
sion based  on  summaries  prepared  by 
a number  of  the  participants. 

David  Strangway 
Vice-President  and  Provost 
December  20, 1982 

The  agenda  of  the  retreat  was  div- 
ided into  two  main  themes.  The 
first,  which  occupied  the  morning 
discussion,  was  a review  of  the  current 
budgetary  and  staff  resources  of  the 
University.  The  second,  dealt  with  in 
several  panel  discussions,  was  how  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  excellence 
of  the  University.  The  framework 
within  which  the  University  must 
carry  on  its  programs  was  set  out  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  sketch  out 
some  areas  where  initiatives  could 
take  place. 

The  central  part  of  the  budget  infor- 
mation has  already  been  disseminated 
to  the  community  through  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Bulletin  of  the  budget 
models  and  the  Budget  Guidelines 
(Nov.  22, 1982).  The  seriousness  of  our 
underfunding  is  evident  to  each  of  us 
whether  it  appears  as  the  overbur- 
dening of  administrative  staff  or  in  our 
failure  to  be  able  to  find  resources  to 
maintain  our  academic  complement. 
This  underscores,  however,  the 
necessity  to  move  our  financial  and 
staffing  decisions  away  from  the  short- 
term annual  cycle  of  the  past  to  one 
based  on  three-year  or  longer  projec- 
tions. This  philosophy,  which  is 
evidenced  in  the  budget  models,  was 
endorsed  by  the  group,  for  not  only 
does  it  provide  the  institution  as  a 
whole  the  means  to  react  to  the  budget 
shortfalls  in  a less  precipitous  manner, 
but  it  allows  more  decentralization  of 
decisions.  A number  of  chairmen 
welcomed  this  decentralization  for, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  facing  a 
continual  demand  for  reduction,  the 
enhancing  of  local  autonomy  can  en- 
courage a limited  number  of  new 
initiatives. 

Closely  linked  to  the  budget  models 
is  the  policy  governing  appointments. 
Until  the  recent  implementation  of 
position  recovery,  these  two  areas 
have  been  unconnected  with  the  conse- 
quent frustration  on  the  part  of 
chairmen  who,  if  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  an  authorized  hunting 
licence,  often  found  that  they  had  no 
funds  to  go  with  it.  Faced  as  well  with 
the  projected  decreases  in  positions  for 
budgetary  reasons,  a division  head 
could  really  do  very  little  without 
bumping  into  these  restraints.  Our 
ability  to  predict  changes  in  the  budget 
is  less  than  it  is  in  the  area  of  staff 
changes  because  of  the  known  retire- 
ments. This  profile  of  retirements  by 
division  and  by  department  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  retreat  and  the  tables 
for  the  arts  and  science  group,  health 
sciences  and  professional  faculties  are 
reprinted  here.  These  tables,  which 


have  been  used  in  the  past  in  a rather 
unsystematic  way,  show  at  a glance 
that  in  the  short  term  we  have  little 
flexibility  but  in  the  longer  term  there 
is  a growing  degree  of  freedom  to 
shape  the  University.  In  the  disag- 
gregated tables,  however,  certain 
departments  have  much  more  signifi- 
cant flexibility  while  others  are  fully 
tenured  for  quite  some  time.  For  ex- 
ample, the  “turnover  rate”  in  clinical 
medicine  is  quite  high,  while  that  at 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  is  almost 
non-existent  if  we  exclude  CLTAs. 

The  tables  formed  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  panel  discussions,  described 
below,  but  there  were  two  funda- 
mental points  which  bear  comment 
now.  The  first  relates  to  the  concept  of 
tenure  itself.  If  staff  inflexibility  is 
rooted  in  the  fact  that  tenured  staff 
can  only  be  released  for  failure  to 
maintain  reasonable  competence,  is 
this  sufficient  reason  to  re-examine 
our  tenure  rules?  In  considering  such  a 
basic  principle  many  of  the  chairmen 
and  deans  said  it  was  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  advantages  in  terms 
of  academic  freedom  and  continuity  of 
commitment  that  are  associated  with 
tenure.  In  the  broader  context,  tenure 
as  a policy  at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to was  clearly  supported.  Nevertheless 
there  were  numerous  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  our  procedures.  The 
discussion  reinforced  a view  I hold 
firmly:  to  sustain  and  create  excel- 
lence requires  the  vigorous  examina- 
tion associated  with  the  “up-or-out” 


aspect  of  the  tenure  decision.  Clearly 
our  procedures  can  be  improved,  and 
the  panel  discussion  highlighted  areas 
where  improvements  can  be  made. 

The  second  important  element  of  the 
discussion  on  staffing  flowed  from  the 
discussion  on  the  retention  of  tenure, 
for  it  becomes  even  more  incumbent 
on  the  University  to  link  decisions  on 
positions  to  our  planning.  The  staff 
profiles  provide  the  boundaries  of  our 
internal  ability  to  meet  academic 
thrusts.  We  must  be  sure  that  the  best 
use  is  made  of  this  limited  flexibility. 

After  the  budget  and  tenure  comple- 
ment information  was  presented,  the 
meeting  broke  into  five  groups  to 
discuss  a variety  of  topics.  I have 
picked  the  highlights  of  the  discussions 
as  they  were  reported  towards  the  end 
of  the  day  by  the  chairman  of  each 
group. 

Public  Strategy 

The  group  on  public  strategy  divided 
their  discussion  into  three  topics: 

(a)  spreading  the  word  — public 
relations; 

(b)  professional  lobbying  for  the  Uni- 
versity; 

(c)  need  for  financial  support  — 
funding. 

Under  the  first  topic  there  was  a 
view  that  many  of  our  students 
graduate  without  a sense  of  the  full 
range  of  teaching  and  research  activi- 
ties carried  out  here  and  that  we  must 
collectively  put  more  effort  into  telling 
our  students  as  well  as  our  alumni  and 


. the  public  about  the  activities  of  this 
university.  Our  position  on  high  stan- 
dards should  be  made  well  known.  We 
clearly  need  to  make  a greater  effort 
to  discuss  our  plans  with  the  various 
high  schools. 

Considerable  discussion  on  profes- 
sional lobbying  urged  that  much  more 
effort  be  put  into  exploring  our  role  in 
society  and  enhancing  awareness  of 
our  importance  and  the  contributions 
we  can  make  in  the  issues  of  tomor- 
row. We  should  recognize  more  clearly 
that  our  alumni  can  themselves  play  an 
extremely  useful  role  in  lobbying  for 
us.  If  our  alumni  are  going  to  act  on 
our  behalf,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  direct  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  making  the  undergraduate  ex- 
perience here  a memorable  one.  It  was 
felt  that  proposals  for  admission  to 
programs  in  arts  and  science  would  be 
particularly  beneficial  in  this  regard. 

Another  role  for  alumni  discussed 
was  appointments  to  boards  of  vis- 
itors, comprising  senior  alumni  and 
leaders  in  the  discipline,  to  examine 
our  programs  and  strengthen  the  links 
between  the  University  and  the 
private  and  public  sectors. 

The  need  for  financial  support  is 
very  real.  Most  of  our  funding,  as  is 
well  known,  comes  directly  from  the 
province,  from  tuition  and  from  fed- 
eral and  provincial  research  grants 
and  contracts.  The  direct  alumni  con- 
tributions are  a small  part  of  the  total 
(1.5  percent)  but  they  are  important. 
Specific  suggestions  as  to  how  to  in- 


Tenured  staff  by  division 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

Professional  Faculties 

407 

396 

392 

384 

378 

368 

357 

343 

330 

317 

301 

288 

275 

263 

Health  Sciences 

259 

251 

241 

233 

229 

224 

216 

217 

194 

187 

180 

170 

163 

152 

Clinical 

66 

63 

60 

58 

50 

49 

44 

42 

38 

36 

34 

31 

29 

27 

Erindale 

153 

153 

153 

153 

153 

151 

150 

150 

148 

146 

143 

141 

137 

134 

Scarborough 

160 

160 

159 

158 

157 

157 

155 

152 
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148 

146 

143 

141 

136 

Colleges 

162 

160 

155 

153 

151 

149 

138 

134 

129 

126 

121 

116 

113 

108 

St.  George 

671 

664 

649 

637 

625 

612 

603 

588 

579 

561 

538 

523 

494 

466 

1878 

1847 

1809 

1776 

1743 

1710 

1663 

1616 

1569 

1521 

1463 

1412 

1352 

1286 

Health  Sciences 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

Basic  Sciences 

122 

119 

116 

110 

108 

106 

104 

99 

94 

92 

89 

85 

82 

76 

Community  Health 

34 

34 

33 

32 

31 

31 

30 

29 

27 

26 

24 

23 

22 

21 

Biomed 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Nursing 

24 

22 

21 

20 

20 

20 

18 

18 

16 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

Pharmacy 

16 

15 

13 

13 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

Phys.  & Health  Ed. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

. 12 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Dentistry 

47 

46 

43 

43 

42 

40 

39 

37 

34 

33 

32 

28 

27 

26 

259 

251 

241 

233 

229 

224 

216 

207 

194 

187 

180 

170 

163 

152 

Clinical 

66 

63 

60 

58 

50 

49 

44 

42 

38 

36 

34 

31 

29 

27 

Professional  Faculties 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

Engineering 

158 

155 

154 

153 

152 

149 

144 

139 

133 

127 

122 

119 

112 

110 

Library  Science 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

9 

7 

6 

5 

Law 

29 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

Music 

31 

28 

27 

27 

26 

26 

26 

25 

25 

25 

23 

23 

23 

22 

Social  Work 

24 

22 

22 

21 

21 

20 

19 

18 

15 

14 

13 

11 

10 

9 

Forestry 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

14 

13 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

7 

Education 

87 

87 

86 

84 

82 

82 

76 

72 

72 

68 

64 

60 

57 

54 

Arch. & Landscape 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

Management  Studies 

31 

30 

30 

29 

28 

28 

26 

26 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

407 

396 

392 

384 

378 

368 

357 

343 

330 

317 

301 

288 

275 

263 
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crease  our  voice  in  these  areas  of  fund- 
ing were  made.  In  particular: 

(i)  the  formation  of  a presidential  ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  senior 
individuals  from  the  private  and  public 
sectors;  and 

(ii)  the  appointment  of  additional 
people  to  carry  out  the  professional  ac- 
tivities of  lobbying,  public  relations 
and  fundraising.  It  was  felt  that  the 
number  of  people  carrying  out  these 
roles  was  too  small,  relative  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  task. 

Matching  Appointment  to  Academic 
Goals  and  Thrusts 
The  topic  under  discussion  in  this 
group  proved  in  many  respects  to  be 
the  most  challenging  of  all,  for  here 
one  has  to  face  squarely  the  reality  of 
the  present  fiscal  crisis  which  forces  us 
to  trade  off  new  initiatives  against  ex- 
isting programs.  The  chairmen  also 
pointed  out  the  very  real  administra- 
tive hurdles  in  recognizing  an  in- 
dividual thrust  as  a University  prior- 
ity. The  group  knew  the  pitfalls.  Clos- 
ing units  and  terminating  staff,  for  ex- 
ample, are  difficult  and  have  substan- 
tial hidden  costs.  Entering  into  the 
University  approval  process  to  develop 
a new  thrust  may  be  just  as  formid- 
able. Yet  in  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
the  group  did  identify  some  specific 
areas  where  positive  steps  could  be 
taken. 

Plans  for  new  initiatives  are  usually 
most  practical  and  sound  when  they 
come  from  committed  individuals. 
Developing  academic  thrusts  from  in- 
dividuals in  offices,  laboratories  and 
libraries  requires  a supportive  atmos- 
phere fostered  by  the  chairmen  and  a 
searching  process  of  review  before  ap- 
proval. Also  critical  to  the  creation  of 
this  atmosphere  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  central  administration  to  support 
initiatives  from  the  chairmen  as  well 
as  developing  clearly  stated  goals  that 
can  function  as  guidelines,  for  effec- 
tive long-range  resource  allocations. 

In  part  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
giving  chairmen  and  deans  discretion- 
ary development  funds  to  allow  the 
freedom  of  movement  essential  to  in- 
itiate new  academic  thrusts.  New  en- 
dowment funds  should  be  sought  or 
existing  ones  used  to  provide  chairmen 
with  discretionary  funds.  Where  such 
funds  are  used  well,  they  would  be  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  years. 

In  the  area  of  applied  research,  prac- 
tical application  of  new  discoveries  is 
probably  best  left  to  the  market  pro- 
cess in  which  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto could  participate,  especially  by 
the  use  of  research  ancillaries. 

Creative  energy  and  scarce  resources 
are  properly  spent  on  basic  research 
and  new  directions  in  teaching. 

Renewed  attention  is  needed  to  im- 
prove and  vitalize  undergraduate 
teaching,  which  has  become  somewhat 
eclipsed  in  the  last  decade  by  the  very 
productive  emphasis  on  graduate 
teaching  and  research. 

Appointments  and  Promotions 
Discussions  concerning  appointments, 
begun  in  the  general  meeting,  con- 
tinued. This  group  looked  at  the 
various  decision  points  typical  of  an  in- 
dividual’s career  with  the  University, 
from  initial  appointment  to  ultimate 
promotion  to  full  professor.  There 
were  identified  along  this  path  a 
number  of  ways  to  improve  our  pro- 
cedures. Again  I will  point  out  the 
highlights. 

Since  1973,  with  the  promulgation  of 
the  rules  to  follow  in  the  search  to  fill 
positions,  the  University  has  followed 
the  process  of  full  advertising  and  the 
subsequent  identification  by  the 
department  of  the  “best”  person  for 
the  position.  While  the  current  stress 
on  considering  Canadians  and  perma- 
nent residents  first  has  caused  some 
alarm,  the  general  view  was  that  the 


University  has  been  successful  in 
selecting  excellent  individuals.  The 
lateness  of  recent  search  authorization 
has  also  caused  concern  to  the 
chairmen  and  deans  and  highlights  the 
importance  of  developing  a tenure 
complement  approval  to  allow  divi- 
sions time  to  plan. 

More  reservations  were  expressed, 
however,  about  the  subsequent  step 
leading  to  the  tenure  decision.  While 
this  group  shared  the  larger  consensus 
of  the  importance  of  tenure  to  the  Uni- 
versity, noting  that  virtually  all  large 
institutions  had  an  analogue  to  tenure, 
a number  of  ways  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tenure  decision  were  sug- 
gested. The  current  three-year  pre- 
tenure review  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
department  to  be  critical  in  its  assess- 
ment of  the  individual  so  that  expecta- 
tions would  be  clearly  set  out  to  be 
measured  at  the  tenure  review,  or  as 
in  some  of  the  cases  mentioned,  ter- 
mination of  the  staff  member’s  con- 
tract. One  of  the  interesting  statistics 
about  the  University  of  Toronto  is  that 
some  95  percent  of  candidates  for 
tenure  receive  tenure.  Of  these  about 
20  percent  receive  a dissenting  vote  or 
two,  usually  from  the  non-depart- 
mental  members.  While  to  some 
members  of  the  group  this  reflected 
the  quality  of  the  initial  hiring  deci- 
sion, to  others  it  meant  that  we  are  not 
sufficiently  rigorous  in  our  decision  to 
grant  tenure.  This  led  to  suggestions 
of  specifying  that  the  cognate  depart- 
ment member  of  the  committee  be  the 
chairman  of  the  cognate  department, 
or  the  initiation  of  an  automatic  review 
if  there  are  negative  votes.  Other 
mechanisms  such  as  lengthening  the 
time  to  tenure  (perhaps  a variable 
period)  and  soliciting  more  outside 
references  were  also  suggested  in  an 
effort  to  raise  the  quality  of  decision. 

Although  experience  of  the  current 
promotion  process  is  not  long,  it  was 
felt  to  be  working  well.  There  existed 
some  question  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  full  professor  as  the  expected 
career  rank,  yet  with  the  reviews 
throughout  the  individual’s  career  it 
was  felt  that  this  is  the  appropriate  ex- 
pected endpoint. 

Agreement  was  not  as  strong  in  the 
area  of  merit  reviews.  There  was 
discussion  of  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
the  amounts  allocated  to  groups  for 
merit  awards.  There  was  also  con- 
siderable discussion  raised  about  the 
possibility  of  separating  the  normal 
economic  increase  into  two  com- 
ponents — one  to  cover  the  progress 
through  the  ranks  component  and  one 
to  account  for  inflation.  All  faculty 
members  would  then  receive  the  infla- 
tion component  but  some  would  not 
receive  the  PTR  part  of  the  cost-of- 
living  amount  or  the  merit  amount. 


The  group  also  discussed  what  to  do 
with  the  inadequate  performer.  Here 
it  was  felt  that  the  University  should 
improve  its  method  of  communicating 
with  the  individual  and  that  a series  of 
zero  merit  awards  would  form  part  of 
the  process  for  review. 

Links  to  the  External  Community 
This  topic  is  of  considerable  interest  as 
witnessed  by  UTFA’s  recent  day-long 
workshop  on  lobbying.  The  topic  was 
pursued  energetically  at  the  retreat. 
There  was  agreement  on  a number  of 
roles  for  the  central  administration: 

(a)  coordination  of  information  to  be 
distributed  to  external  groups; 

(b)  increased  attention  to  a com- 
munications office  working  in  close 
association  with  the  President; 

(c)  development  of  a more  effective 
lobbying  effort  to  work  with  city,  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments  and 
with  major  industrial  concerns; 

(d)  strengthening  of  the  supportive 
aspects  of  the  Office  of  Research  Ad- 
ministration. 


It  was  felt  that  departments  and 
divisions  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  links  with  industry  and  that 
they  should  be  left  to  determine  the 
appropriate  balance  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied research.  This  could  be  assessed 
occasionally  by  performance  reviews. 
This  presupposes  that  we  should 
develop  all  possible  strategies  to  seek 
private  sector  support.  There  was  sup- 
port for  the  concept  of  research  an- 
cillaries now  being  developed  and  the 
recently  announced  concept  of  the  use 
of  “soft”  money  to  attract  and  hold 
young  faculty  members  in  the  tenure 
stream.  Again  this  was  an  area  that  a 
number  of  chairmen  were  pleased  to 
see  recognized. 

This  group  endorsed  the  concept  of 
short  specialized  courses  on  a variety 
of  topics  tailored  to  specific  needs,  for 
example  short  courses  for  external  af- 
fairs personnel.  It  was  thought  these 
would  be  beneficial  both  financially 
and  in  enhancing  the  University’s  ex- 
ternal visibility. 

This  group  also  urged  that  relevance 
in  the  broadest  sense  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  review- 
ing those  programs  that  might  be  ex- 
panded, contracted,  or  perhaps  even 
closed.  Could  relevance  be  determined 
in  part  by  the  willingness  of  the  exter- 
nal community  to  provide  financial 
support? 

The  University  of  Toronto  as  a 
National  Resource 
This  group  covered  topics  ranging 
from  international  cooperation  to  local 
issues.  It  was  agreed  that  inter- 


national cooperation  and  exchange 
agreements  should  be  encouraged  and 
undertaken  when  they  are  academ- 
ically sound.  These  agreements  should 
generally  be  self-funding  (or  perhaps 
even  money-making).  The  recent  crea- 
tion of  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  was  seen  as  a useful  move 
and  we  were  encouraged  to  develop 
and  publicize  a list  of  our  areas  of  ex- 
pertise. The  office  also  has  a role  to 
play  in  linking  together  area  study 
groups  and  language  departments 
with  professional  faculties  in  develop- 
ing international  links. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the 
role  of  individual  consulting  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that,  carefully  done, 
such  activity  is  beneficial  to  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Crispo  Rules,  which  are  guidelines  for 
such  activities,  are  a good  set  of  rules 
for  the  monitoring  and  reporting  of 
these  activities. 

The  group  also  felt  that  lobbying 
efforts  by  the  University  needed  to  be 
strengthened  by  leadership  from  the 
centre.  In  carrying  out  this  activity  we 
should  be  emphasizing  the  particularly 
distinctive  or  unique  features  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  on  a provincial 
or  a national  scale.  The  University 
should  continue  to  press  the  case  that 
overhead  charges  on  grants  and  con- 
tracts are  legitimate  costs  of  univer- 
sity research  — including  a component 
to  be  utilized  at  the  departmental 
level.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration  would  be 
able  to  advise  those  applying  for 
grants  and  contracts  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  research  assistant- 
ships  for  graduate  students. 

Conclusion 

In  the  feedback  I have  received  since 
the  retreat  the  most  frequent  positive 
comment  focused  not  on  any  one  of  the 
issues  discussed,  but  on  the  holding  of 
the  retreat  itself.  The  retreat  re- 
inforced my  view  and  the  view  of  col- 
leagues in  the  central  administration 
that  more  people  and  especially  the 
chairmen  must  be  involved  in  deciding 
the  University’s  future.  I have  fol- 
lowed up  with  a series  of  meetings 
with  chairmen  in  which  specific  points 
made  at  the  retreat  could  be  pursued.  I 
would  like  to  invite  others  to  par- 
ticipate as  well  by  bringing  forward  to 
their  chairman  issues  which  need  ad- 
dressing. In  this  fashion  we  will  move 
a little  further  to  sustain  and  enhance 
the  excellence  we  strive  for.  There  are 
many  other  issues  that  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  a follow-up  retreat  is  being 
planned  for  April  of  1983. 


Retirements  of  tenured  staff  across  all  divisions 
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Lectures 

The  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations. 

Monday,  January  10 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Adel- 
man,  deputy  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  US  to  UN. 
Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4 p.m. 

(International  Relations 
Committee,  CIS) 

Canada:  The  Potential  and 
Its  Realization. 

Wednesday,  January  12 
Hon.  Donald  S.  Macdonald, 
Royal  Commission  on  the 
Economic  Union  and 
Development  Prospects  for 
Canada;  inaugural  Katherine 
Baker  memorial  lecture. 
Wetmore  Dining  Hall,  New 
College.  Classic  Ave.  4 p.m. 
(New  College,  Law  and  SAC) 


The  Assyrian  Army  on  the 
Middle  Euphrates. 

Wednesday,  January  12 
Prof.  T.  Cuyler  Young,  Jr., 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies  and  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8 p.m. 

(Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies) 


The  Decorative  Work  of 
A.W.  Pugin. 

Wednesday,  January  12 
Megan  Aldrich,  graduate 
student,  Department  of  Fine 
Art.  179  University  College. 
8 p.m. 

(English  and  William  Morris 
Society) 


Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

Thursday,  January  13 
Macy  Dubois,  DuBois  Plumb 
& Associates,  architects, 
Toronto. 

Thursday,  January  20 
Pierre  du  Prey,  architectural 
historian,  “John  Soane:  In 
Pursuit  of  the  Primitive”. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8.15  p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture,  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects 
and  Toronto  Masonry  Pro- 
motion Fund) 


Directed  Energy:  War  or 
Peace  in  Space? 

Thursday,  January  13 
Prof.  Kosta  Tsipis, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  fourth  in  series 
of  six  Lectures  in  Peace 
Studies  offered  by  Univer- 
sity College  and 
co-sponsored  by  Science  for 
Peace  to  provide  understand- 
ing of  the  possible  contribu- 
tions of  scholarship  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  peace.  Lecture 
will  be  followed  by  discussion 
period.  West  Hall,  Univer- 
sity College.  8 p.m. 


Royal  Canadian  Institute. 

Winter  series  of  Sunday 
afternoon  lectures. 

Musical  Vibrato:  Sweet 
Sounds  from  a Bassoon. 

Sunday,  January  16 
Christopher  Weait,  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
John  Shea,  Scarborough 
Centenary  Hospital. 

Kalahari  Bushmen:  Modern 
Hunter-Gatherers . 

Sunday,  January  23 
Prof.  Nancy  Howell,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3.15  p.m. 


Israel  in  a Time  of  Crisis:  A 
Personal  Viewpoint. 

Sunday,  January  16 
Prof.  Saul  Friedlander,  Tel 
Aviv  University  and  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva;  Joseph  and 
Gertie  Schwartz  memorial 
lecture.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(New  College) 


Snider  Lectures. 

Monday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Marcus  Franda, 
Universities  Field  Staff  In- 
ternational, India  and 
Bangladesh,  1983  Snider 
visiting  lecturer  at  Scar- 
borough College. 

Changing  Patterns  of 
Diplomatic  and  Political 
Relations  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  11  a. m. 

Population  Pressures  and 
the  Problem  of  Political 
Development  in  South  Asia. 

Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  3 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies  and 
Scarborough) 


Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant. 

Tuesday,  January  18 
Prof.  Leonard  Boyle,  Pon- 
tifical Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  Common  Room, 
Pontifical  Institute. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies  and  PIMS) 


Neuroendocrine  Measures 
in  Schizophrenia. 

Wednesday,  January  19 
Dr.  Gregory  M.  Brown, 
McMaster  University. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Otium  and  Negotium  in 
Roman  Republican  Villas. 

Wednesday,  January  19 
Prof.  Guy  Metraux,  York 
University.  January 
meeting,  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Toron- 
to Society,  non-members 
welcome.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium. 
4.30  p.m. 


Liberty  and  Union:  Roman- 
ticism and  the  American 
National  Idea. 

Wednesday,  January  19 
Prof.  Em.  Samuel  Beer,  Har- 
vard University;  Olin  lecture 
in  American  political  culture. 
West  Hall,  University 
College.  8.15  p.m. 

(Political  Science)  ' 


The  Germanic  “Heroic 
Lay”  of  Finnesburg. 

Monday,  January  2U 
Prof.  Eric  Stanley,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

4 p.m. 

(English  and  SGS) 


“Maimed  Rites”:  The 
Language  of  Ceremony  in 
Hamlet. 

Tuesday,  January  25 
Prof.  David  Bevington,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 
4.15  p.m. 

(Drama  Centre) 


Meetings  & Conferences 


The  Military  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  under  Democracy. 

Friday,  January  lit 
“The  military  in  contem- 
porary Spain,”  Adrian 
Shubert,  Calgary  Institute 
for  the  Humanities;  “The 
demilitarization  of  politics  in 
post-revolutionary  Por- 
tugal,” Prof.  Alex  Macleod, 
Universite  du  Quebec  a Mon- 
treal. Croft  Chapter  House. 

2 to  5 p.m. 

(European  Studies  Commit- 
tee, CIS) 


Semiotics  and  Animal 
Behaviour. 

Saturday,  January  15 
“Stimulus  Contrast  and 
Communications  in  Hermit 
Crabs, ’’Prof.  D.W.  Dunham, 
Department  of  Zoology. 
“Current  Research  in 
Primate  Communication,” 
Prof.  Ann  Zeller,  University 
of  Waterloo. 

Meeting  of  the  Toronto 
Semiotic  Circle.  205  New 
Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College.  10  a.m. 


Revolution  and  Roman- 
ticism: 1776-1848. 

Monday,  January  17  to 
Friday,  January  21 
Annual  UC  symposium, 
topics  to  be  discussed  include 
the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  radical  agitation 
in  England,  romanticism  in 
literature,  art  and  music; 
names  among  the  topics  in- 
clude Rousseau,  Washington, 
Blake,  Turner,  Delacroix, 
Wagner,  Viollet-le-Duc, 
Comte  and  Mill  (father  and 
son).  Program  of  talks  will  be 
complemented  by  films,  con- 
certs every  afternoon  at 
four,  a production  by  the  UC 
drama  program  of  Gogol’s 
The  Government  Inspector, 
and  an  exhibition  of  Blake 
books  and  drawings,  etch- 
ings and  watercolours  by  his 
disciples. 

Information  and  program, 
978-8746  or  978-2531. 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 


Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  January  12 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  January  12 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  January  13 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  January  18 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  January  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4.30  p.m. 


Planning  Subcommittee. 

Monday,  January  2U 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  January  1 7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Seminars 

Physical  & Health  Educa- 
tion Spring  Seminar  Series. 

Aerobic  and  Anaerobic 
Thresholds. 

Monday,  January  10 
Prof.  Thomas  McLellan,  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario. 

Economic  Benefits  of 
Physical  Activity. 

Monday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  A.D.  Roberts,  Ballarat 
College,  Australia. 

Job  Satisfaction  of  Ontario 
Faculty. 

Monday,  January  2U 
Prof.  J.V.  Daniel,  School  of 
Physical  & Health 
Education. 

330  Benson  Building.  4 to 
6 p.m. 


Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

Changes  in  platelets  as  they 
age  in  vivo. 

Wednesday,  January  12 
Dr.  M.  A.  Packham,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry. 

Orotic  acid  — a promotor 
for  experimental  liver 
carcinogenesis. 

Wednesday,  January  19 
Dr.  P.M.  Rao,  Department  of 
Pathology. 

4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Environmental  Seminars 

Environmental 
Assessments  — Politics 
versus  Science. 

Thursday,  January  13 
P.J.  Denison,  I.K.  Hill,  and 
L.A.  Smythe,  Acres  Con- 
sulting Services,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  K.R.  Young,  Acres 
American  Ltd.,  Buffalo. 

Environmental  Issues  and 
the  Urban  Informal  Sector 
in  Developing  Countries:  A 
Topic  in  Search  of  a 
Project. 

Tuesday,  January  18 
Prof.  C.  Furedy,  York  Uni- 
versity. 

211  Haultain  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Southwest  Campus 
Departments) 


Aphrodite  and  the  Boun- 
daries of  the  Self  in 
Euripides’  Hippolytus. 

Friday,  January  lit 
Prof.  Froma  Zeitlin, 
Princeton  University.  241 
Trinity  College.  2 p.m. 
(Classics) 


Nazism  and  the  Holocaust: 
Current  Historical  Debates. 

Monday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Saul  Friedlander,  Tel 
Aviv  University  and  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva;  Joseph  and 
Gertie  Schwartz  memorial 
lectures.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  3 to  5 p.m. 


New  Advances  in  Insulin 
Delivery  Systems. 

Monday,  January  1 7 
Dr.  A.M.  Albisser,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children.  Basement 
level,  Artificial  Pancreas 
Building,  180  Elizabeth  St. 

5 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 


India  in  the  Coming 
Decade. 

Tuesday,  January  18 
Prof.  Marcus  Franda, 
Universities  Field  Staff  In- 
ternational, India  and 
Bangladesh,  1983  Snider 
visiting  lecturer  at  Scar- 
borough College.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies  and 
Scarborough) 


An  Economic  Analysis  of 
Long-Term  Contracts:  The 
Case  of  Petroleum  Coke. 

Wednesday,  January  19 
Prof.  Victor  Goldberg,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis; 
12th  in  Law  & Economics 
Workshop  series  1982-83. 
Paper  will  be  circulated  week 
in  advance  of  session  at 
which  it  will  be  presented; 
author  will  make  introduc- 
tory statement,  discussion 
and  critical  analysis  will 
follow.  Solarium,  Falconer 
Hall,  Faculty  of  Law.  12.15 
to  1.45  p.m.  Registration  fee 
which  covers  paper  and 
lunch,  single  session  $3. 
Please  note,  registration  re- 
quired in  advance  if  copy  of 
paper  and  lunch  required. 
Information  and  registra- 
tion: Verna  Percival,  Law  & 
Economics  Program, 
978-6767. 


Judicial  Review, 
Democracy  and  the  Charter 
of  Rights. 

Thursday,  January  20 
Barry  Strayer,  Department 
of  Justice,  Ottawa;  legal 
theory  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  2 p.m. 


Colloquia 

Physics  Colloquia. 

Weekly  colloquia  addressed 
to  general  physics  audience. 

Black  Holes,  Archimedes 
and  the  Second  Law  of 
Thermodynamics. 

Thursday,  January  13 
Prof.  J.W.  Unruh,  University 
of  British  Columbia. 

Chaos,  Incommensurability 
and  the  Devil’s  Staircase  in 
Condensed  Matter  Physics. 

Thursday,  January  20 
Prof.  Per  Bak,  University  of 
Copenhagen. 

102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 


Prospective  Look  at  Labour 
and  Public  Policy  in  the 
1880s. 

Friday,  January  lit 
Mark  R.  Daniels,  Labour 
Canada.  207  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies. 

10  a.m. 

(Industrual  Relations) 


Religious  Experience  and 
the  Origins  of  North 
American  Feminism. 

Friday,  January  lit 
Prof.  Amanda  Porterfield, 
Syracuse  University.  Centre 
for  Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

1 p.m. 


Scanning  Electron 
Microscope  Studies  of 
Modern  and  Fossil  Bone: 
Theory,  Practice  and  the 
Data  Collecting 
Experience. 

Friday,  January  lit 
Tim  Bromage,  graduate  stu- 
dent, Department  of  An- 
thropology. Media  Room, 
University  College. 

3 to  4.30  p.m. 


Needs  Assessment  and 
Deprivation  Indicators: 
Process-oriented  and 
Criterion-oriented 
Approaches. 

Thursday,  January  20 
Prof.  P.  Penz,  York  Univer- 
sity. 7th  floor  conference 
room,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work.  4 p.m. 


Some  Silaethylenes  with 
Stable  Carbon-Silicon 
Double  Bonds. 

Friday,  January  21 
Prof.  A.G.  Brook,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Blake  and  the  Ancients,  a loan  exhibition  of  work  by  Blake,  Romney,  Flaxman,  Palmer, 
Richmond,  Calvert  and  Graham  Sutherland,  in  conjunction  with  UC  symposium,  Revolu- 
tion and  Romanticism:  1776- 1848. The  exhibition  is  in  room  240,  University  College, 
Monday,  Jan.  17  and  Friday,  Jan.  21,  10.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.;  Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  7 
to  9 p.m.;  Thursday,  Jan.  20,  9 to  10  p.m. 
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Events 


Concerts 

EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Lorand  Fenyves  and 
Friends  in  Concert. 

Tuesday,  January  11 
Works  by  Bach,  Beethoven 
and  Mozart.  Walter  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $7,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $4.50. 


Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

The  Relevance  of  Music 
History  to  Performance. 

Thursday,  January  13 
Panel  discussion:  Profs.  An- 
drew Hughes,  Gaynor  Jones, 
Carl  Morey  and  Timothy 
Rice;  moderator,  Dean 
Gustav  Ciamaga,  Faculty  of 
Music. 

Music  from  Banff. 

Thursday,  January  20 

Walter  Hall.  2.10  p.m. 

Steven  Dann,  Viola,  and 
Patricia  Parr,  Piano. 

Monday,  January  1 7 
Works  by  J.S.  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schubert  and 
Brahms.  Walter  Hall.  1 p.m. 


Alumni  Series. 

Tuesday,  January  18 
Robert  Aitken,  flute,  and 
Patricia  Parr,  piano.  Pro- 
gram includes  works  by 
Beethoven  and  Prokofiev. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $8,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $4.50. 


University  of  Toronto  Wind 
Symphony. 

Sunday,  January  23 
Conductor  Stephen 
Chenette;  works  by  Richard 


Strauss,  Mozart,  Klein  and 
Stravinsky.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  3 p.m. 

Information  on  concerts  in 
Edward  Johnson  Building, 
978-3744- 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  January  14 
Guest  conductor  Eleazar  de 
Carvalho;  works  by  Almeida 
Prado,  Beethoven  and 
Stravinsky. 

Friday,  January  21 
Guest  conductor  James  Yan- 
natos;  works  by  Colgrass, 
Yannatos,  Ginastera  and 
Mendelssohn. 

Orchestral  Training  Pro- 
gram, Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Rd.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3.50  to  $7.50, 
students  and  senior  citizens 
from  $2.75. 

Information:  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  box  office, 
978-5470. 


Art  Gallery  Sunday  Concert 
Series. 

Sunday,  January  16 
Royal  Conservatory 
Chamber  Choir,  conducted 
by  Denise  Narcisse-Mair; 
works  by  Weeks,  Morley  and 
Dowland.  Series  made  possi- 
ble by  grant  from  Gannett 
Foundation.  Walker  Court, 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

3 p.m. 

Information:  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  978-3771;  or 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario, 
977-0414- 


Faculty  Concert  Series. 
Noon  Hour  Series. 

Concerts  at  12.15  p.m. 
Wednesday,  January  19 
Pamela  Schothorn,  flute, 
with  Hilda  Chun-Ching  Wu, 
piano;  works  by  Franck, 
Borne  and  Debussy. 

Wednesday,  January  26 
Helen  Hardy,  piano. 

Twilight  Series. 

Concerts  at  5.15  p.m. 
Thursday,  January  20 
Yaakov  Geringas,  violin; 
Marina  Geringas,  piano; 
David  Hetherington,  cello; 
and  Kent  Teeple,  viola; 
works  by  Prokofiev  and 
Mozart. 

Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1. 

Information  on  concerts  at 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
publicity  office,  978-3771. 


HART  HOUSE 
Spanish  Music. 

Friday,  January  14 
David  Phillips,  flamenco  and 
classical  guitar,  and  Elia 
Rico,  soprano.  Works  by  Lor- 
ca, Falla,  Granados  and 
Rodrigo.  Music  Room.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  $2. 
Reservations,  Department  of 
Spanish  & Portuguese, 
978-3357. 

(Alianza  Cultural  Hispano- 
Canadiense) 


Yuri  Mazurkevich,  Violin 

Sunday,  January  16 
With  Peter  Smith,  piano; 
works  by  Tartini,  Beethoven, 
Prokofiev,  Paganini  and 
Wienawski.  Great  Hall. 

3 p.m. 

Free  tickets  for  Hart  House 
members  available  from  hall 
porter. 

(HH  Music  Comittee) 


Miscellany 


The  Many  Ways  of  Being 
Canadian  — The  Contribu- 
tion of  Canada’s 
Ethnocultural  Groups. 

Mondays,  January  10  to 
March  28 

Later  Life  Learning  series  of 
12  lectures.  Town  Hall,  Innis 
College.  12:30  to  3 p.m. 
Registration  $12,  telephone 
978-6564. 

(Community  Relations  and 
New  Horizons,  Health  & 
Welfare  Canada) 


Quebec:  Region  and 
Nation. 

Thursdays,  January  13  to  _ 
March  31 

Later  Life  Learning  series  of 
12  lectures.  Town  Hall,  Innis 
College.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Registration  $12,  telephone 
978-6564. 

(Community  Relations  and 
New  Horizons,  Health  & 
Welfare  Canada) 


Dance  of  the  World’s 
Peoples. 

Thursdays,  January  13  to 
March  1 7 

Course  of  10  lectures  and 
dance  sessions  on  folk  dances 
of  Israel,  Macedonia, 
Scotland,  the  Ukraine,  India, 
Scandinavia  and  Canada. 

7 to  9 p.m. 

Fee  $95;  for  further  informa- 
tion contact  Dr.  Ed.  Thomp- 
son, School  of  Physical  & 
Health  Education,  978-4810. 

Men’s  Hockey. 

Wednesday,  January  19 
Blues  vs.  Ryerson. 

Friday,  January  21 
Blues  vs.  Laurentian. 

Friday,  January  28 
Blues  vs.  Waterloo. 

Varsity  Arena.  7.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $3,  reserved  $4, 
students  $2. 

Information  and  other  inter- 
collegiate schedules,  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  & Recrea- 
tion, 978-3443  or  978-3437. 


Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy  Therapy  Open 
House. 

Friday,  January  21  and 
Saturday,  January  22 
Annual  open  house  spon- 
sored by  Physical  & Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Under- 
graduate Association.  256 
McCaul  St.  Friday,  7 to 
9 p.m.;  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to 
3 p.m. 

Information:  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Medicine, 
978-2765. 


new  works  by  Canadian  playwrights  January  25  to  30 
Tuesday-Saturday  at  8:30  p.m.  Sunday  at  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $4 


Films 

Les  chefs-d’oeuvre  a 
1’ecran. 

Wednesday,  January  12 
Second  of  five-part  French 
television  series.  292  North 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
3.10  p.m. 

(Erindale,  French) 


Gandhi. 

Thursday,  January  20 
Room  153,  Audiovisual 
Library,  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library.  12  noon. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 


Casablanca. 

Thursday,  January  20 
First  in  series  of  five, 
“Memorable  Motion  Pic- 
tures”. Alice  Moulton  Room, 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 
6.30  p.m. 

(Cinema  Studies  and 
Audiovisual  Library) 


Plays 

The  Homecoming. 

Jan.  12  to  15  and  19  to  22 
By  Harold  Pinter.  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama  1983  season  at  Hart 
House  Theatre.  Perfor- 
mances at  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $6,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 
Information:  978-8668. 


The  Government  Inspector. 

Jan.  18  to  22 

By  Nicolai  Gogol,  directed  by 
Maarten  van  Dijk;  part  of  UC 
symposium,  Revolution  and 
Romanticism.  UC  Playhouse, 
79A  St.  George  St.;  preview 
Monday,  Jan.  17.  All  perfor- 
mances at  8 p.m. 

Tickets:  Tuesday  to  Thurs- 
day $2,  Friday  and  Saturday 
$3. 

Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 978-6307. 


The  Veldt 

and 

Leaving. 

January  18  to  22 
By  Ray  Bradbury  and 
Colleen  Smith  respectively. 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  1983  studio 
season.  4 Glen  Morris  St. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  Ad- 
mission $2. 

Information:  978-8668;  per- 
formance evenings  6 to 
8 p.m.,  978-8705. 


Exhibitions 

Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

To  January  14 
Student  work. 

January  17  to  February  4 
Dieter  Magnus:  Environmen- 
tal Arts  vs.  Art  Environ- 
ment. Funded  by  the  Goethe 
Institute. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Scarborough  College. 

To  January  22 
Janis  Hoogstraten, 
drawings. 

January  24  to  February  12. 
Exhibition  in  conjunction 
with  medieval  colloquium. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sun- 
day, 2 to  5 p.m. 


Erindale  College. 

To  January  27 
Penelope  Glasser,  paintings. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  2 to 
5 p.m. 


mmmmmnm 

Notebook 


Former  chief  librarian  R.H. 
Blackburn  reports  the  dramatic 
rounding  off  of  a story  that  began  in 
1890  after  fire  destroyed  the 
holdings  of  the  U of  T library. 

In  response  to  a plea  to  dealers 
and  scholars  all  over  the  world,  F.A. 
Brockhaus,  a Leipzig  bookseller,  of- 
fered assistance  in  marshalling  con- 
tributions from  Germany  if  the  Uni- 
versity would  in  return  appoint  him 
its  official  agent.  It  did,  and  he  made 
good  his  promise. 

Blackburn  was  able  to  return  the 
favour  in  November  by  handing  over 
to  the  present  manager  of  the  firm, 
still  the  library’s  German  agent, 
copies  of  correspondence  between 
Brockhaus  and  the  U of  T librarian, 
W.H.  Van  der  Swissen, 

Brockhaus’s  own  records  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  during  World 
War  II. 

* 

Jack  Dimond,  secretary  of  the 
presidential  search  committee,  says 
the  job  is  doing  wonders  for  his  ego. 
For  the  last  several  months  he’s 
found  that  people  he’s  left  messages 
for  have  returned  his  phone  calls  im- 
mediately. “I’m  enjoying  it  while  it 
lasts,”  he  says.  Will  it  last  past 
Jan.  20?  Only  if  the  committee’s 
decision  is  not  announced  at  that 
day’s  Governing  Council  meeting, 
and  on  that  point  Dimond  offers  no 

V 


hints.  He  does  say,  however,  that  if 
the  20th  goes  by  without  a name  be- 
ing brought  forward,  a special 
meeting  of  Governing  Council  would 
probably  be  called  so  the  University 
community  would  not  be  kept  in 
suspense  until  the  next  regular 
Council  meeting  on  Feb.  17. 

* 

An  assessment  by  Dean  Robin  Arm- 
strong of  arts  and  science  on  his 
first  term  in  office:  “I  seem  to  have 
spent  most  of  my  time  explaining  to 
people  that  my  first  name  is  Robin, 
not  Dean.” 

* 

A veteran  academic  media-watcher 
who  insists  on  remaining  anonymous 
says  there’s  been  a significant 
change  over  the  years  in  caricatures 
of  academics  that  reflects  the  public 
attitude  to  university  studies.  The 
funniest  academic  30  or  40  years 
ago,  he  says,  was  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  came  to  class  with 
mismatched  socks.  After  Sputnik 
the  most  mocked  professor  was  the 
mad  scientist.  Now,  he  says,  it’s 
usually  the  social  scientist  who  gets 
spoofed.  Sounds  like  material  for  a 
sociology  thesis. 

* 

J 
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Reflections 

on 

Peace 

Research 

by  U.M.  Franklin 


In  March  1962,  Kenneth  Boulding 
delivered  a public  lecture  entitled  “Is 
Peace  Researchable”  to  a large  audi- 
ence at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  1982,  the  University  of  Toronto 
accepted  a proposal  of  a group  of  fac- 
ulty members  — widely  endorsed  by 
the  University  community  — to 
establish  a Chair  of  Peace  Studies, 
with  the  sponsoring  group  to  under- 
take the  fundraising  for  this  chair 
from  private  sources.  In  the  late  fall  of 
1982,  the  fundraising  campaign  had 
started  ( Bulletin , Dec.  6,  1982). 

Having  had  a small  part  in  both 
events,  I would  like  to  offer  a few 
reflections  as  to  peace  research  at  this 
and  other  Canadian  universities. 

One  of  the  main  thrusts  of 
Boulding’ s talk  was  a plea  to  focus 
adequate  intellectual  resources  on  the 
problems  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
stable  peace  in  an  international  system 
that  is  full  of  inadequacies  and  in  need 
of  profound  structural  changes.  After 
outlining  research  strategies  that 
could  and  should  be  pursued,  Boulding 
challenged  his  colleagues  in  the  social 
and  natural  sciences  to  give  their  best 
to  scholarship  in  the  peace  study  field. 

Earlier,  Boulding  had  concluded  a 
talk  on  research  and  defence  with  the 
following:  “We  have  spent  too  much 
time  and  energy  in  trying  to  find  the 
best  way  of  doing  things  that  should 
not  be  done  at  all.  We  must  now  put  a 
major  effort  in  finding  those  things 
which  should  be  done  and  which  must 
be  done  if  we  are  to  survive.” 

On  that  March  evening  in  Toronto, 
there  was  animated  and  informed 
discussion  and  a strong  interest  was 
shown  in  peace  research  especially 
among  graduate  students. 

While  in  the  intervening  two 
decades  the  arms  race  has  escalated 
exponentially  and  the  concern  for 
peace  and  disarmament  has  become 
the  basis  of  a growing  global  move- 
ment, Canadian  universities  exhibited 
a case  of  profound  institutional 
deafness  with  respect  to  the  problems 
of  peace. 


Research  initiatives  where  they  oc- 
curred were  due  to  the  work  of  indivi- 
duals often  working  outside  the 
universities.  In  a recent  article  on 
peace  research  in  Canada,  Derek  Paul 
states  that  about  50  persons  — by  no 
means  all  at  universities  or  colleges  — 
were  identified  in  1981  as  conducting 
peace  research  in  this  country.  (CAUT 
Bulletin,  December  1982). 

The  absolute  number  of  researchers 
in  this  study  may  be  off  by  ± 10  de- 
pending on  where  one  draws  the  boun- 
dary of  the  peace  research  field,  but  it 
is  clear  that  peace  is  not  a priority 
issue  in  the  Canadian  research 
community. 

Contrast  this  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  same  research  community 
has  responded  to  other  issues  of  na- 
tional concern,  such  as  energy,  aging, 
the  environment,  cancer  or  even  Cana- 
dian studies  or  the  problems  of  small 
business.  In  fact,  almost  any  problem 
that  journalists  can  raise  in  the 
weekend  supplement  of  their  papers 
resonates  somewhere  in  a “specially 
relevant”  program  of  a Canadian  uni- 
versity, but  not  peace  or  peace  related 
questions. 

One  might  ask,  why  not?  Peace 
related  problems  are  as  susceptible  to 
interdisciplinary  enquiries  as  are  say 
environmental  problems.  Both  fields 
need  the  expertise  of  the  natural, 
medical  and  social  sciences.  There  are 
in  both  cases  conflicts  of  values  to  be 
resolved  and  questions  of  law  and 
jurisdiction  to  be  addressed.  Attitudes 
have  to  be  studied  and  habits  and 
traditions  must  be  changed.  Economic 
issues,  and  particularly  the  notion  of 
externalities,  must  be  addressed  from 
different  perspectives. 

However  difficult  and  interlocked 
the  questions  may  be,  the  problems  of 
the  environment  are  being  probed  at 
any  university  and  they  are  part  of  the 
university’s  teaching  and  research. 


Students  can  concentrate  on  environ- 
mental studies  to  become  practitioners 
in  a recognized  field  of  specialization. 

It  is  understood  that  we  all  depend 
on  the  health  of  the  physical  ecosystem 
which  is  characterized  by  complex  in- 
teractions, by  considerable  fragility 
and  has  many  irreversible  features. 
The  mobilization  of  knowledge  to 
understand,  maintain  and  safeguard 
the  physical  environment  is  a genuine 
matter  of  national  concern. 

The  political  ecosystem  is  even  more 
fragile,  even  more  interdependent  and 
even  more  polluted  — with  deadly 
weapons  and  threatening  rhetoric. 
Still,  the  notion  of  peace  as  the  health 
of  the  political  ecosystem  has  not  car- 
ried academic  respectability.  Despite 
the  many  parallels  between  peace  and 
environmental  issues,  there  is  no 
strategic  grant  category  for  peace 
studies,  no  advisory  committee  of 
Canadian  scholars  on  the  subject,  no 
specialist  program  or  major  institution 
of  research  at  Canadian  universities. 

This  situation  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
good  illustration  of  the  social  and 
political  constraints  acting  within  the 
academic  community.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a general  lack  of  awareness 
among  academics  of  these,  often  self- 
inflicted,  limitations. 

There  are  three  major  ways  in  which 
these  constraints  manifest  themselves. 
There  is  the  nature  of  academic 
research  itself;  there  is  the  notion  of 
what  constitutes  a good  field  of 
research  and  then  there  is  the  myth  of 
scholarly  objectivity  and  neutrality. 

Although  the  folklore  indicates  that 
academics  are  driven  to  search  for  the 
truth  or  to  advance  human  knowledge 
as  they  conduct  their  research,  in  fact 
they  first  and  foremost  advance  their 
own  careers  through  their  research  ac- 
tivities. Research  is  after  all  the  only 
avenue  of  advancement  open  to  direct 
personal  initiative  of  a faculty 
member.  As  today  most  research  at 
university  requires  external  funding, 
research  can  be  equated  with  address- 
ing problems  for  which  funds  can  be 
secured.  Here  a vicious  circle  of  con- 
straint begins.  The  young  academic 
needs  a lot  of  research  publications  in 
refereed  journals,  conference  appear- 
ances, etc.  to  stay  alive  in  today’s  uni- 
versity environment.  Thus,  the 
political  and  economic  environment  of 
the  day  begins  to  weigh  heavily  on  the 
choice  of  research  areas.  Topics  that 
are  considered  unlikely  to  be  funded 
are  rarely  worked  up  even  to  the  level 
of  a grant  proposal.  Should  such  pro- 
posals occur,  there  are  few  “experts” 


who  could  be  called  upon  to  adjudicate 
them. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  individual 
advancement  and  funding,  peace 
studies  certainly  do  not  look  like  a 
good  research  topic.  A good  research 
topic  then  lies  in  an  area  which  is 
recognized  as  fundable  through 
established  channels,  preferably  one 
where  the  results  of  research  will  not 
embarrass  the  sponsor  or  sponsors. 
(Need  I mention  smoking  and  cancer 
or  the  role  of  the  tobacco  industry  as  a 
sponsor  of  research?)  The  next  area  of 
limitation  is  encapsulated  in  the  notion 
that  true  scholarship  should  be 
neutral,  objective  and  detached.  In 
other  words,  you  may  well  be  a pacifist 
on  Sunday  but  don’t  let  that  affect  the 
choice  of  your  subject  of  research  on 
Monday.  It  is  of  course  quite  erroneous 
to  think  that  anything  that  is  done  can 
be  neutral,  objective  or  free  from  value 
judgements.  The  tools  of  our  scholar- 
ship may  be  impeccable;  we  may  be 
capable  of  looking  at  problems  from  all 
angles,  but  the  problem  itself  as  we 
pose  it  or  accept  it  is  the  result  of  a 
value  judgement  and  a choice  on  our 
part.  Let  us  not  forget  that  even  mak- 
ing no  choices,  accepting  what  the 
market  place  assigns,  being  the  pro- 
verbial hired  hand  is  a profound 
political  and  moral  statement.  Thus, 
we  cannot  escape  the  moral  choice  of 
where  to  put  our  skills  and  talents  as 
scholars  in  the  environment  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

And  this  is  why  I think  that  after  20 
years  of  talking  about  peace  studies, 
the  time  is  right  and  the  community  is 
ready  to  approach  the  problems  of 
peace  with  the  same  interest,  vigour 
and  commitment  with  which  the  com- 
munity has  approached  other  problems 
of  true  concern.  The  movements 
within  the  professions,  such  as  Science 
for  Peace  or  the  Physicians  for  Social 
Responsibility,  as  well  as  the  demands 
of  the  community  at  large  will  help  to 
break  down  the  self-limiting  con- 
straints I outlined  above.  It  may  be 
quite  possible  that  the  campaign  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Chair  for  Peace 
Studies  will  provide  adequate  funds 
for  research.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a 
genuine  sense  of  urgency  will  motivate 
scholars  to  work  together  on  problems 
of  peace  whether  or  not  the  adequate 
funding  is  at  hand. 

U.M.  Franklin  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science. 
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Many  want  universities  divorced  from  facts  of  survival 


Professor  Denton  Fox,  in  his  article 
“The  Humanities  and  the  Job  Market” 
( Bulletin , Dec.  6),  may  have  unwitting- 
ly explained  why  placement  oppor- 
tunities are  not  as  plentiful  as  he 
would  like  to  see  them.  Perhaps  when 
his  Stone  Age  tribe  “phased  out  its 
humanities  departments”  Professor 
Fox’s  predecessors,  in  a fit  of  pique, 
dragged  their  collective  feet  in  moving 
their  studies  along  with  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Of  course,  no  one  (or  at  least  not 
many)  wishes  to  convert  the  univer- 
sities into  “glorified  trade-schools” 
but  there  appear  to  be  many  who 
would  like  to  see  the  universities  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  facts  of  sur- 
vival in  this  century.  Both  extremes 
are  ludicrous,  of  course,  and  inevitably 
the  answer  lies  between  these  two 
positions  and  there  is  evidence  that 
this  has  been  recognized  more  by  the 
engineers,  lawyers  and  accountants 
than  it  has  been  by  the  members  of 
Prof.  Fox’s  sub-tribe.  No  doubt  the 
members  of  the  Stone  Age  tribe  very 
quickly  found  out  that  if  too  many 
members  of  the  tribe  were  excused 
from  the  harsh  realities  of  every  day 
life  then  the  whole  tribe  would  perish. 
They  were  probably  getting  pretty 
tired  of  the  elitist  attitudes  of  the  cave- 
artists  anyway.  It’s  difficult  to  love 
somebody  who  looks  down  upon  you 
because  your  hands  get  bloody  protect- 
ing him. 

What  Prof.  Fox  refers  to,  somewhat 
condescendingly,  as  “the  job-oriented 


courses”  have  made  considerable 
attempts  to  include  some  of  the 
humanities  into  their  curricula, 
whereas  the  “no-job-oriented  courses” 
(sorry  about  that!)  have  made  little  or 
no  effort  to  bring  their  students  into 
the  scientific  and  technological  society 
as  it  exists  today.  All  of  which  may  ex- 
plain why  we  find  many  lawyers,  ac- 
countants and  engineers  in  high 
managerial  positions  but  very  few 
history  majors.  It  may  also  be  that 
some  of  the  “most  intelligent  and  am- 
bitious young  people”  who  should 
really  be  engaged  in  the  “disinterested 
pursuit  of  knowledge”  have  been  side- 
tracked into  law  school  or,  heaven  for 
bid,  a faculty  of  applied  science.  It  also 
throws  into  the  discard  heap  Prof. 
Fox’s  quaint  notion  that  the  graduates 
of  these  courses  become  obsolete  in 
five  years.  The  thought  of  all  of  these 
obsolete  people  running  our  giant  cor- 
porations is  terrible  to  contemplate. 


Play  it  safe!  withtheNEw 


Eyegard 


Features: 

* better  ventilation  to 
reduce  fogging. 

* more  comfortable  "3  point" 
fit  for  all  head  sizes. 

* exclusive  Safe-T-Rim  lens  groove 
keeps  lenses  in  place. 

Available  in  Plano  or  Prescription. 
Complete  with  adjustable 
headband  and  carrying  case. 


Available  exclusively  through 

IMPERIAL  OPTICAL  CANADA 


To  strike  a more  positive  note, 
perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  humanities 
people  to  forget  the  raw  deal  they 
received  back  in  the  Stone  Age  and 
join  today’s  society  where,  I am  the 
first  to  admit,  their  influence  is 
needed.  Let  them  strive  to  produce  the 
true  renaissance  men  and  women  who 
can  help  us  live  in  this  technological 
society  which  we  have  created.  Give  us 
humanists  who  understand  technology 
and  that  it  is  a part  of  our  lives.  Let 
them  help  us  achieve  that  quality  of 
life  that  technology  has  made  possible 
but  which  often  eludes  us.  Let  us  stop 
talking  about  the  disinterested  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  talk  about  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  which  will  tell  us 
how  to  live  among  the  stars  once  we 
reach  them  — because  reach  them  we 
will.  Many  University  of  Toronto 
engineers  remember  fondly  the  late 
Professor  Marcus  Long  who  told  them 
that  engineering  and  philosophy  have 
the  same  goals  and  will  ultimately 
reach  a common  destination  — the 


enrichment  of  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
mankind. 

L.  Patrick  Ryan,  P.Eng.,  (1+T9) 
General  Secretary 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers 
of  Ontario 


Stone  age, 
but  not  dumb 

With  regard  to  the  recent  article  by 
Professor  Denton  Fox:  Speaking  as  a 
prehistorian  and  a paleoanthropolo- 
gist,  if  our  Stone  Age  ancestors  had 
acted  in  the  way  he  imagines,  none  of 
us  would  be  here!  Only  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  act  in  this  manner. 

M.R.  Kleindienst 
Chairman 

Department  of  Anthropology 


New  technology  does  not  mean 
demise  of  printing  division 


Ed  Beaven’s  otherwise  thoughtful 
review  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press  Printing  Division  ( Bulletin , Dec. 
20)  is  completely  off  the  mark  when  it 
predicts  the  impending  demise  of  that 
division  in  the  near  future.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  new  technology  of  word 
processing  and  computer  typesetting 
has  a significant  effect  on  the  compos- 
ing room  of  the  Press,  the  press  room, 
bindery,  and  duplicating  centre  con- 
tinue to  attract  an  increasing  amount 
of  work  and  are  doing  well. 

The  piece  implies  that  the  printing 
division  will  be  phased  out  in  due 
course,  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  in- 
tention of  present  management  and 
entirely  the  personal  opinion  of  Mr. 
Beaven,  from  which  both  the  Press 
board  and  Press  management  disasso- 
ciate themselves. 

In  order  to  stay  competitive,  the 
Press  must  continue  to  streamline  its 


operations  to  be  more  cost-effective, 
and  this  it  is  doing  by  accepting  more 
and  more  work  as  camera-ready  copy 
or  in  machine-readable  form.  That  this 
process  displaces  some  of  the  crafts- 
manship in  composition  which  the 
Press  has  built  up  over  the  years  is 
regrettable  but  in  today’s  economic 
climate  also  unavoidable.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  course,  the  new  technology 
requires  a new  element  of  expertise 
which  the  Press  continues  to  supply  to 
the  University  and  its  other  clients. 
And  contrary  to  Mr.  Beaven’s  state- 
ment, the  printing  division  prints 
(although  not  necessarily  typesets)  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  Press’s  own 
publications. 

Harald  Bohne 
Director 

University  of  Toronto  Press 


The  Faculty  Gub 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


COMING  EVENTS 

BURNS  SUPPER 

Friday,  January  28,  1983 

Reception  6.30  p.m.  Dinner  7.45  p.m. 

Menu:  Relish  Tray,  Scotch  Broth,  Haggis,  Steak  Pie,  Turnip,  Green  Peas, 
Mashed  Potatoes,  Trifle,  Coffee,  Tea,  Sanka 
Piper  for  the  evening  John  Grant;  Highland  dancing  demonstration 
Carolyn  Grant;  Dancing  — DJ  Ernie,  1 0 p.m.  to  1 a.m. 

$14.50  plus  7%  sales  tax  plus  15%  service  charge 
BURNS  SUPPER  IS  A VERY  POPULAR  CLUB  FUNCTION. 

MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  EARLY  AT  THE  CLUB  OFFICE. 


REGULAR  DINNER  SERVICE 

5 p.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  in  the  main  or  small  dininffioom 
Featuring  Club  Special: 

Prime  Rib  of  Beef,  Baked  Potato,  Vegetable  and  Beverage 
$9.95  plus  7%  sales  tax  plus  15%  service  charge 
OR  Filet  of  Sole  Amandine,  Potato,  Vegetable  and  Beverage 
$8.50  plus  7%  sales  tax  plus  15%  service  charge 
Full  a la  carte  menu  also  available.  For  reservations  call  Club  Office. 
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Classified 


Sabbatical  house  for  rent: 

Hunting  wood/Birch  mount. 
Detached,  fully  furnished  luxury 
residence,  4 bedrooms,  2’/s 
baths,  Jan.  27  to  Aug.  1/83, 
steps  to  TTC.  Preference  for 
couple  or  responsible  adult. 
Very  reasonable  rent.  Prof. 
Khanna  (Bus.)  978-5204, 
(Home)  291-3557. 

Duplex  For  Rent.  Oriole 
Parkway  - Eglinton  Avenue 
area.  In  a charming  renovated 
house,  extra  large  1 or  2 
bedroom,  large  bright  windows 
on  all  sides  overlooking 
garden.  Working  fireplace, 
parking,  close  to  shops  and 
T.T.C.  444-9125  or  447-1789. 


Apartment  for  Rent. 

Renovated  triplex,  West  Annex, 
74  Howland,  North  of  Bloor, 
near  Spadina,  2 bedrooms,  5 
appliances  including 

dishwasher  and  washer/ 
dryer  in  unit,  parking,  5 minute 
walk  from  subway  at  Bloor, 
$695/month.  Call  224-5494 
during  day,  278-6616  after 
5 p.m. 

High  Park.  315  Quebec 
Avenue.  Furnished  or  unfur- 
nished, 3 bedroom  renovated 
Victorian  townhouse.  2 
bathrooms,  garden,  wood- 
stove,  parking.  $900  plus 
utilities,  available  March  1st. 
767-1938. 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Information  Ser- 
vices, 45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

Accommodation 

For  rent  — Furnished. 

Downtown  large  4 bedroom  3 
storey  semi,  completely  fur- 
nished, 5 appliances,  hard- 
wood floors  throughout,  2 
fireplaces,  laundry  room,  large 
modern  kitchen,  separate  din- 
ing room,  living  room,  full  base- 
ment, 2 car  garage.  Available 
July  1/83  for  1-2  years. 
$995./mo.  + utilities.  964-7404. 

House  for  Rent.  St  Clair  and 
Avenue  Rd.  area.  4 bedrooms, 
detached,  quiet.  Furnished  and 
suitable  for  visiting  faculty  fam- 
ily. Owner  on  sabbatical.  $800 
monthly  Phone  922-0407. 

Clean,  comfortable  three- 
bedroom  house  available  (un- 
furnished) in  Broadview- 
Danforth  area  near  Riverdale 
Park.  Would  suit  reliable  family 
or  group  with  references. 
Available  February  1 . Lease 
length  negotiable.  $695.  month 
plus  utilities.  924-3990. 

Fully  furnished  apartment  for 

rent.  Approximately  1300 
square  feet.  New  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  Two  bedrooms  with 
study.  Ideal  for  2 people. 
Carpeting  throughout.  Utilities 
included.  $625  monthly. 
Located  at  Crawford  & Har- 
bord.  Phone  533-5329. 


Unfurnished  townhouse  on 

quiet  street  in  Cabbagetown. 
Four  beds,  two  baths,  open  liv- 
ing/dining/kitchen,  garage,  four 
appliances,  sundeck,  patio. 
$825  plus,  available  1st  Feb. 
Phone  Penelope  284-3309 
(days)  368-4157  (evgs). 

Apartment  Wanted.  Large 
unfurnished  1 bedroom  apart- 
ment needed  beginning 
1 February  or  1 March.  Prefer 
walking  distance  to  campus. 
Prof.  J.S.  Wallace,  978-3043  or 
929-5209. 

Large,  bright,  one-bedroom 

apartment.  Great  central  loca- 
tion. Furnished.  Sublet  for  5 
months  Feb.  1 to  June  30. 
$650  per  month  + utilities. 
References  required.  Phone 
965-7680  day,  923-5241  even- 
ing. Ask  for  Barb. 

Cottage  for  rent:  Luxury 
3-bedroom  lakefront  for  winter 
cross-country,  summer  swim- 
ming, fully  furnished, 
prestigious  exclusive  Lake  Sim- 
coe  area,  40  mi.  from  Toronto, 
also  3-bedroom  guest  cottage 
and  boathouse.  Prof.  Khanna 
(Bus.)  978-5204,  (Home) 
291-3557.  


Blue  Mountain/Skiing.  3 

bedroom  chalet.  Fully 
equipped.  Fireplace  (wood 
supplied).  $2, 800/season  or  by 
month  or  week.  On  site 
management.  Moores 
705-445-2478. 


Secretarial 

OPG  Typing  Services  — 

Reports,  Theses,  Resumes  — 
professional  results  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  Free  pick- 
up and  delivery  at  the  Univer- 
sity after  5 p.m.  Please  call 
463-7815  Weekdays  after 
6 p.m.  Weekends  any  time. 

Typing  of  theses,  manu- 
scripts, essays.  Ten  years' 
professional  and  academic  ex- 
perience, including  legal. 
Highest  quality  work.  IBM  Cor- 
recting Selectric  III.  $1 .20  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Call 
Pam,  925-4967.  St.  George 
Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Downtown  Typing  — Letters, 
Resumes,  Essays,  Reports, 
etc.,  for  a professional  look  to 
your  work  call  960-9386  any 
time.  Excellent  Rates. 


Word  Processing  Services: 

25  years  business  experience. 
Quality  work  by  professionals. 
Fast,  accurate,  dependable. 
Specializing  in  theses,  manu- 
scripts, technical  reports  and 
persuasive  resumes.  968-6327. 

Word  Processing  Service. 

Fast,  Professional  Quality,  $2. 
per  page  includes:  type  text, 
print  edit  copy  for  proof  read- 
ing, revise  text  to  include 
changes,  print  final  copy  (justi- 
fied). Yonge/St.  Clair, 
485-6491. 

Miscellaneous 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 


The  following  academic  ap- 
pointments were  confirmed 
at  the  Dec.  9 meeting  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee: 

Department  of  Biochemistry 
Professor  M.A.  Packham, 
acting  chairman  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate 
departments,  from  Jan.  1 
1983  until  such  time  as  a new 
chairman  has  been  appointed 


Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  1A6. 


Aloe  Vera  Company  - 

salespeople  wanted  by  ex- 
ecutive marketing  group. 
Weight  loss,  health  care, 
cosmetic  products.  Full/part- 
time. Free  training.  Exc.  comm 
533-2558. 

Professibnals  Only:  a registry 
for  single  university  graduates 
25-45.  Complimentary  registra- 
tion and  information:  977-8318. 
Port  and  madeira  wine-tasting, 
appetizers  and  dance  at  Facul- 
ty Club  Jan.  21 , $34;  gourmet 
picnic  and  cross-country  skiing 
at  zoo  Jan.  30,  $29;  cocktail 
party  and  Yehudi  Menuhin  con- 
cert Feb.  3,  $35. 


Department  of  English 
Professor  A.C.  Lancashire, 
acting  chairman  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
departments,  from  July  1, 
1983  to  June  30, 1984 

Department  of  Economics 
Professor  T.A.  Wilson,  chair- 
man of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  departments,  from 
Jan.  1, 1983  to  June  30, 1985 


Employers!  If  you  need  to 

staff  a campus  event,  use  the 
Student  Work  Force,  a cen- 
tralized pool  of  student  labour 
created  by  SAC.  We  offer' 
reasonable  rates,  willing 
workers,  recruitment,  payrolling 
and  reliability.  Call  Mona  Wilkes 
at  SAC:  978-4911. 

Have  you  a microfilm 
reader?  Would  like  to  rent  one 
spring  1983.  Careful  user.  Call 
Jan,  466-1232,  evenings  or 
weekends. 

Tutoring  in  Mathematics: 

International  prize-winner, 
holder  of  Canadian  and  world 
records  in  mathematics,  will 
tutor  even  apparently  hopeless 
cases  in  mathematics  or  com- 
puter science,  using  own  highly 
effective  techniques.  All  ages. 
Downtown  Toronto.  967-5200. 


Department  of  Political 
Science 

Professor  Bennett  Kovrig, 
chairman  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  departments, 
from  Jan.  1, 1983  to  June  30, 
1988 

Department  of  Geography 
Professor  J.N.H.  Britton, 
chairman  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  departments, 
from  July  1, 1983  to  June  30, 
1988  (second  term) 


Appointments 

Recent  academic  appointments 


When 
you  care 
you  want  the  best 
for  your  hair 

Hart  House 
Hair  Place 
on  campus 
978-2431 


Styles  and  perms  etc 
by  top  professionals 
1 Call 

today 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834;  (6)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-6496. 

Clerk  I 


($11,360  - 13,370  - 15,380) 
Medical  Bookstore,  Univer- 
sity Bookroom  (1) 

Clerk  II 

($12,500  - 14,700  - 16,900) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Clerk  Typist  III 

($13,760  - 16,190  - 18,620) 
Political  Science,  50  percent 
full-time  (4),  English  (4), 
Graduate  Studies  (6) 

Clerk  IV 

($15,140  - 17,810  - 20,480) 


Central  Services,  Faculty  of 
Medicine  (2) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($16,850  - 19,820  - 22,790) 
Ophthalmology  (2) 

Administrative  Assistant  II 

($21,830  - 25,680  - 29,530) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($16,850  - 19,820  - 22,790) 
Physiology  (2),  Chemistry  (4) 

Assistant  Director 

($33,160-39,010-44,860) 
Guidance  Centre  (3) 


Chief  Operating  Engineer 

($31,380-36,913-42,447) 
Physical  Services,  Scar- 
borough (4) 

Personnel  Officer  I 

($21,830  - 25,680  - 29,530) 
or 

Personnel  Officer  II 

($26,840  - 31,580  - 36,320) 
Personnel  (1) 

Manager  Protective  Ser- 
vices & Communications 

($33,700  - 42,130  - 50,560) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Our  NEW  HOME 

1170  Bay  Street,  In  the  Mall 

923-8115 


BLOOR  STREET  WEST 


1 Sultan- 


CHARLES  street 


S1  ‘iClSI 


i XEROX  COPIES 

EQUIPMENT  USED  EXC  1 USIVELY 

UV  7°  3* 

I EACH  M EACH 


— _»! 
V>°’ 


CO 


Service  while-u-wait  or  overnight 

Quality  Guaranteed 

Oversize  Copies  11  x 17, 12x  18, 

14  x 18  — 20<T  each 
T ransparencies  for  Overhead 
Projection  on  clear  or  coloured 
acetate  8V4  x 1 1 — 75®  each 
Cerlox  plastic  spine  binding  and  covers 
Reductions  — Maximum  size  of 
ordinal  14"x  18" 

Self-adhesive  address  labels 
33  labels  per  sheet  — 30®  per  sheet 
2 Sided  Copying 


1st  and  2nd 
copies  per 
original 


EACH 

3rd  thru  10th 
copies  per 
original 


EACH 

11th  and  additional 
copies  of  the 
same  original 


11/2  x 11  or  8 1/2  x 14  copies 


SO  10 
0.20 
0.27 
0.34 
041 
0.48 
0.55 
0.62 
0.69 
0 76 


For  more  than  10  copies  per  original, 
use  the  formula: 


12  0.82 

15  0 91 

20  l 06 

25  1.21 

30  1.36 

50  196 

100  3 46 


All  orders  are  subject  to  Sales  Tax  Federal  9%  and  Provincial  7% 


eqe  copq  /hOQ, 


CM  aster  Chef 


Real  Spanish  Cuisine 
Especially  Seafood 

TRY  IT  ONCE  AND 
YOU  WILL  BE  BACK! 

Open  Daily 
Monday  to  Friday 
5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Saturday  5.30  p.m.  to  Midnight 
Sunday  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 

For  reservations  call  531-3118 
517  Bloor  St.  W. 

DO  NOT  FORGET, 

TO  EAT  WELL  COME  TO 

MASTER  CHEF 
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